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- THE EXHIBITIONS. 


We have now recommenced the season for an 
examination of the amount of Fine Art progress 
or retrogression that belongs to the endeavour of | 
the year gone by. We are not of course including 
in this category the works of Etty, or Landseer, or 
Mulready, or Leslie, or Eastlake, or Maclise, or | 
any other well-known name; the task of these | 
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of retrogression:—for the traveller, directed by 
however distant a view of the goal he would arrive 
at, possesses a more satisfactory comprehension of | refused for the purpose of hanging up a worse, 
the road before him, as well as of that over which | is robbed, not merely of his reputation, but of 
he has passed, than he whose guide has been but | his property—of the fair advantage due to his 
the foot-print of a wanderer like himself. So also, | labour. This is not an imaginary wrong, or @ mere 
when we find not one new name of hope on open-| wounding of his amour propre, by withholding 
ing the catalogue of the year, not one symptom of | an occasion for a vain display; but is a deliberate 
original thought, not one novelty in execution | erection of an insurmountable barrier between public 
that has been daringly perpetrated by some sturdy appreciation and artistic worthiness that acts too 
innovator who has quitted the beaten track of} often as an extinguisher upon effort, and suggests a 
servile common-place with the determination of| motive for substituting reliance upon intrigue and 
thinking for himself; these are again to us symp-| servility, in place of the independent dependance 
toms of retrogression:—for in the race of art in | upon patient study, persevering endeavour, and care- 
which the élite of entire Europe are competitors, | ful execution. That man is not more eminently 
not to advance is equivalent to having retreated. scoundrel who stops his fellow man in a solitude, 

Among the promises of last year, we remember | 2nd, pointing a pistol to his head, cries, “stand and 
that there were many pictures so nearly beautiful, deliver,” than he, who, defended by incognito and 
many that trod so closely upon the heels of excel- irresponsibility, while committing a cowardly rob- 
lence in colour, yet so faulty in design; and some bery upon the remediless artist, is also fraudu- 
so near to purity in drawing, but yet so tame in lently compelling the public to purchase the bad 
hue and meaningless in expression; each claiming | picture he has selected to hang up, because the 
such high interest in some one quality exhibited | better one has been refused the privilege of being 
in such prominence as to increase regret that it | looked at by the very large class of buyers that is 
should not be found in better company, that the | compelled to come to his misconducted warehouse 
catalogue is opened with an anxious wish that | for the purpose of selecting. This we affirm is 
they shall have afforded us in this year’s work, | absolute, unmitigated knavery, that would be sub- 
along with additional refinement in their Jast ject to action at law, but that the rogue has a 
peculiar excellence, a diminution of those désagré- , subterfuge. He may plead that he knew = better; 
mens with which they were mingled. | and thus escape the punishment of a criminal, by 

These are, to us, the absorbing inquiries of | proclaiming himself a fool. But should men who 
each recurring exhibition, But how are these |™ay be permitted to plead such subterfuge be 
inquiries to be satisfied, if those to whom has Placed in such positions? Should any but artists 
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and misled; and the artist, whatever rank he may 
hold as a painter, whose picture has been 





artists being rather that of supporting worthily the | been entrusted the selection of the works that of reputation have that species of ee 
reputation they have already obtained than that of | shall form the display to which the public may imposed — them, which only — — 
acquiring a new one. We have at present no ex-| be admitted, are notoriously inefficient for the | ttion yor sufficient security . a u ns 
pectation to find in their productions any novel | performance of the duty, or willfully corrupt in | ment? ‘There are few who would be hardy enoug 
species of excellence that some of their happiest | its discharge? Inefficient, from failing in that | © reply in the eimnative: 

existing efforts had not long ago given to us| refinement of artistic discrimination, that would| Our readers will allow us here to state, that we 
security for their having alrendy possessed. If,|enable them to distinguish the indications of |are not making any charge, individually or col- 
therefore, such men do not show advantageously | coming, power, as well as the acknowledged lectively on the present occasion. We are but 
during the approaching survey, that fact itself says | secomplishment of established reputation; and supposing a case. We are but estimating quietly 
nothing either way for art. They have been idle, | corrupt, from allowing personal favouritism and the enormous amount of wrong that may be com- 


have been emploged on works more satisfactory in | 


a pecuniary than in an artistic point of view; or, 
the monstre demand of the Westminster Palace has 
engulphed them in the abstrusities of fresco and 
encaustic, and we wait patiently for circumstances 
more favourable to our individual wishes. But 
when we observe young painters, whose former 
works had teemed with promise, to halt, as it were, 
in mannerism, to give symptoms of the acceptation 


the recommendatory patronage of influential rank | mitted by any dereliction of the straightfor- 
or wealth to be substitutes for promise, and even | ward path of right in the hanging committee of a 
for fulfilment in the work itself. je exhibitien room. We would but impress 

The term corrupt may, to some, sound harsh, | upon the conscientiousness of these dispensers of 
and something extreme in epithet in reference to| good luck the convietion, so distinetly that they 
this subject. But to express the detestation of | may not lose sight of the fact for an instant, that, 
such iniquity there can be invented no ex-| while there is to be some twelve thousand pounds 
tremity of phrase for whose use the act would | annually laid out in the purchase of pictures ex- 
not be a justification. We know no means of | posed in certain privileged apartments in London, 
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of conventionality without inquiry, to seem to| mischief more dircetly injurious to its victim, or | any other than a conscientious performance of _ 
satisfy themselves with having, as they believed, | more disgraceful to its perpetrator. The hanging | duty of seleetion is « deliberate contrivance of a 
discovered the ruts in which the wheels of some | committee man’s function embraces a double trust. | wilful and corrupt wrong, to be committed by the 
celebrated chariot had before travelled with suc-|He has a double duty to execute—that to the | party against the artist on one hand, and the pur 
cess to fame, and to have flattered their newly- | artist, and thet to the public; or rather, he has chaser on the other. A wrong to the artist — 
adopted inertia with the consolatory conclusion | one simple duty to perform, in the neglect of which | may, by more than possibility, have a powerfu 
that, as their road is identical, so also their repu-| two distinet.offences are committed. If the best | and lasting: influence on his present pecuniary 
tations cannot differ:—these are, to us, symptoms | pictures are not selected, the publie is defrauded | means and future progression; besides being @ 
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source of considerable discontent to purchasers, and 
We 
know an instance of an eighty pounds prizeholder, 
of last year, who searched every exhibition again 
and again, without being able to discover anything 
tolerable that was at that time unsold, either at or 
near that price, and who was, at last, obliged to 
take a picture for which he felt neither a fancy for 
the subject, nor an approval for the execution. 
If better pictures had been sent away, this pur- 
chaser was wronged, and so also were the artists 
defrauded of their chance of sale that painted 
them. The hangers may console themselves with 
the thought that though they injured one they 
benefitted another; but this method of picking A.’s 
pocket and presenting B. with the contents is so 
questionable a description of honesty, that we 
should hesitate to believe that some selfish motives 
had not made part of the persuasion that influ- 
enced the act, if, as we said before, it had been 
committed, 


a heavy blow and retardation to art itself. 


That we intend no charge against any upon the 


present occasion, is evidenced by the fact, that 
these remarks were written previously to our 
having visited the British Institution, which 
opened on Monday last. Indeed, we should 


hesitate to make direct charges on such a subject; 
for there are numerous impediments in the way 
of supporting them, even when well founded. 
Confirmatory evidence is, in almost every case, 
almost impossible, from the fact that few artists 
will risk offending the powers that be by loudness 
of complaint; and thus, although occasionally a 
refused picture has presented itselt to our notice 
that has seemed to us superior as a work of art to 
many that were hung up, yet we should scarce choose 
to individualise any such example that did not 
possess so strikingly-remarkable a discrepancy 
with right that any conscientious difference in 
opinion would be impossible on the subject. 

The directors of an exhibition are thus shielded 
in a great measure from conviction, if corruption 
exists. They are also, however, thus deprived of 
defence from accusation if it does not; and attack 
goes on, rumour gets louder, and hanging committees 
are vituperated every year with increasing em- 
phasis. This is an unpleasant state of affairs for 
both parties, and is with us a motive for desiring 
the establishment of the new exhibition room, of 
which event some promise was made to the public 
last autumn. The accomplishment of that pro- 
mise would at once afford evidence of the guilt or 
innocence of the accused parties, Corruption itself 
would then hesitate in the face of certainty of de- 
tection; for the collective accomplishment of the 
year would exhibit the exact amount of cause 
for dissatisfaction in the exact amount of de- 
serving that had been refused. 


At present, however, although unable effectively 
to examine into the foundation of such charges, 
we shall not the less insist upon the principle, that, 
if these wrongs are intentionally committed, they 
differ not in degree of iniquity from any of those 
various species of dishonesty, for the perpetra- 
tion of which the law has provided punishments 
that inflict both ignominy and suffering, If they 
are unintentionally committed, then do those who 
have selected and trusted to inadequate agents 
duties the due execution of which are of such 
momentous importance become themselves the 
object of public indignation, and sharers of respon- 
sibility for the injustice committed. 


H.C. M 
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has assembled a company embracing the greatest 
and most varied talent of Europe.” These cele- 
We last week gave the programme of the Hay- brities are as follows :—(Prime Donne), Grisi 
market opera, and commented on Mr. Lumley’s Persiani, Ronconi, Steffanoni, Antonietta Mollidori, 
conduct as director, showing that he is indebted Amalia Linari, and Luigina Bellini. The two first, 
to his own management (he may prefix mis to | after all, are the great certain attractions; what 
the word if he likes), for the organization of the the others will turn out remains to be seen, for 
present formidable opposition. |continental reputation is unfortunately very often 


THE ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Since last week 



















we have heard of doings in the same line of busi- 
ness, viz., that of trifling with the feelings of 
the artists, which conduct will ere long leave him, 
if persisted in, without a single individual to | 
reinforce his ranks, if ever these are dri- 
ven away by a system of behaviour which | 
no one, whatever may be his position, likes | 
to put up with. Our endeavour is to raise | 
the standard of the artist, so that he may be less | 
liable to the overbearing conduct of managers 
generally. It is to be lamented that so much 
power should be often entrusted into hands but | 
little capable of exercising it with discretion; nay, 
with the ordinary feelings of courtesy that ought 
to dictate the etiquette of intercourse between 
man and man; notan intercourse between two in- 
dividuals on equal terms, but on the part of one | 
the desire to make a profit of the talents of the | 
other. The manager, it is true, runs some risk, 
yet it must not be forgotten that the value of the 
artist is in proportion to the number to be selected 
from; and the manager of the Italian Opera, Hay- 
market, ought by this time to have learned that 
first-rate artists are not by any means so numerous | 
as to warrant any haggling about terms and posi- 
tions; for, if report says the truth, he is even now 
in want of some of the wind instruments. At 
the eleventh hour, just as the theatre is about to 
open, engagements are stated to be “ pending,” 
simply from an indisposition to cash up—which, 
after all, he will be obliged to do. 

Far different has been the management of the 
Covent Garden opera. Every arrangement has | 
there been made on a liberal scale, so much so, that 
in some cases it has exceeded individual ex- 
pectation. This, be it remarked, in spite of a 
very heavy outlay, which must have been incurred 
on the proposed alterations and decorations. Such 
conduct deserves success, and as far as we are able 
to ascertain from the numberyof boxes and stalls 
already taken, security from loss is a point long 
happily passed. 





The programme has appeared in the shape of a 
little pamphlet-like book of about some ten or 
twelve pages. The first thing that strikes the eye 
is—“ Under the direction and management of Mr. 
Beale.” An arrangemerit no doubt satisfactory 
to all parties. The next statement is of a some- 
what grandiloquent character—“ Established for 
the purpose of delivering a more perfect perform- 
ance of the lyric drama than has hitherto been 
attained in this country.” Now we have a recol- 
lection of the past, and the most prominent names, 
after all, are those who have already earned their 
reputation in this country. This, therefore, must 
be considered in the light of a preliminary flourish 
—an operatic popgun. The nobility and gentry 
are next informed that the Royal “ Italian Opera 
will open the first week in April. It is proposed 
to produce, in the course of the season, some of the 
established works of Cimarosa, Mozart, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, and others of the more modern Italian 
school, including operas by Bellini, Donizetti, 
Mercadante, and Verdi, on a scale of the most 
perfect ensemble; to which intent the management 


reversed in this country. Contralto—Alboni and 
Corbari. Now, knowing as we do that Corbari has 
@ soprano voice, we are quite at a loss to under- 
stand why she is placed in this position. We will 
give a gentle hint even to this management, 
While straining their eyes for stars, they forget 
the humble denizens of the earth,—that is, while 
running all over the continent after foreign 
non-attractives, they seem to overlook many 
artists of this country, who, we do not for 
a moment doubt, would, if placed in a promi- 
nent position, to fill it far more satisfactorily 
than many incapables who are brought from the 
Continent. There are no contraltos like some we 
possess anywhere. Oh! they are English! Be it so 
we say. Art is universal, and belongs to no country 
in particular; and it would reflect more credit on any 
management to break down the barriers that divide 
one country from another in the endeavour to 
collect together the first artists of the day. Mlle. 
Corbari is placed in a false position as a contralto; 
last year her improvement during the season 
was remarkable, and it is a stumbling-block to her 
advance to give her parts which her natural powers 


\do not allow her to fulfil to advantage. The 
i tenors are Mario, Salvi, Saivator Lavia, Tulli, and 


Emmanuel Slano; the two first are a host in 
themselves, and are quite sufficient to support that 
department. The bassi are divided into three parts, 
“ baritoni, profondi, and comici.” In the first class 
are Tamburini and Ronconi, Tamburini was once a 
great favourite, and we hope will establish himself 
again. . Ronconi did not take so much, his voice is 
hard, but yet there are parts which no one can fill 
so well. In the second, are Marini, Angelo Alba, 
and Polonini: the first is very highly spoken of. 
In the third class are Rovere and Pietro Ley; of 
these, Rovere is said to excel even the Lablache— 
nous verrons. These, then, form the company for 
the opera; and, in point of strength, is unrivalled. 
The Haymarket concern has nothing in esse or 
posse like it. In the mounting of the operas there 
can, therefore, be no question of competition. The 
palm must at once be conceded to the seceders, if we 
may so call them. And here again, though, 
perhaps, at the hazard of being thought to repeat 
ourselves, we call Mr. Lumley’s attention to the 
fact, that the great reliance of his opponents is on 
those who have left him, and those whom he 
ought to have secured. So mi depends on the 
manager’s knowledge of his materials, that neither 
prestige of place, or power of patronage, can avail 
to secure performers, where their feelings as men 
and artists are trifled with. 

The orchestra, composed of no less than 80 
performers, is selected from the élite of the pro- 
fession; the greater portion having come over 
from the opposite party, who, as we have stated 
before, has not, even yet, been able to fill up 
the vacancies in this department. Signor Costa 
is the able guide and director. The Coldstream 
band has also been added, as being a necessary ac- 
cessory in some of the operas that are to be brought 
forward. Indeed, nothing could have been arranged 
more advantageously to secure an efficient per- 
formance in every particular. 
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There is no doubt but Mr. Lumley’s activity, in réality, but little better than noiso, We have our! 


securing the most available talent in the ballet | misgivings on this point. Let us, however, hope 


department, during the time of indecision, whether 
or no the Covent-garden arrangements should in- 
clude dancing, has left no great choice. Dumilatre, 
Plunket, Baderna, and Fuoco are already known, 
and only yield to the danseuses of the grand pas de 
quatre in individual attraction. If Fanny Els- 
sler is added, with whom an engagement has 
been concluded, there will be quite sufficient 
strength to rely upon; more especially if the ballets 
themselves, under Monsieur Albert’s direction, 
should prove attractive. The scenery is under 
the care of Messrs. Grieve and Telbin; and last, 
though not least, comes the poet and translator, 
Signor Maggioni, who will no doubt produce 
better translations than the rubbish that is usually 
put forth. One especial advantage, more particu- 
larly for the fair sex, will be found in the approach 
to the theatre; a catriage way having been mate 
under the portico in Bow-street, so that parties 
who enter or leave will not be exposed to the rude 
vicissitudes of the season. 

Here then we pause to take @ Parthian glance. 
We have chronicled the programmes of these 
rival theatres; not with any intention of taking 
a part cither on the one sitle or the other. The 
battle of the parties we leave to be fought out 
between the lisping Post and burly Chronicle. 
Their pages will, no doubt, carry on the war 
with vigour to the end of the campaign; so that 
as inclination may induce the patronising public 
to side with one or the other, they may go to 
the columns of these respective literary leaders 
of the opposing factions. Our chief inducement 
has beeh to uphold the position, and, consequently, 
the character of the artist;“and, by so doing, to 
raise the standard of art. With all the boasted 
talk of the increased knowledge of music in this 
country during the last half century, can the 
boast be maintained as regards the inerease of 
knowletlge in the musicians themselves?—if not, 
the att has advanced but mechanically. Morte 
notes may be executed in a minute, or a greater 
noise be produced in an orchestra from increase 
of power in instruments; but the art is not thereby 
advanced, and we rather feel disposed to take 
this as the real state of the case. It is to the 
artist we must look for the elevation of the art; 
and the public development of feeling for it will 
then also be enlarged. It matters little whether 
there are numbers of singers, male and female, of 
all sorts of vocal qualities; whether the orchestra 
is enlarged to the utmost bearable limits of noise, 
or the chorus so enormous as to be able to rival 
King A£olus’ 

** Luetantes ventos tempestates que sonoras.”’ 


We would rather see a cultivated mind within 
the individuals themselves; which would display 
itself by refinement, leading to more cultivation 
still of these intetnal powers, which, after all, 
are the only true sources of the-elevation of an 
art, The mere fact of two Italian Operas, how- 
ever successful both of them may be, does not 
affect this object. We hope only that the greater 
demand will produce a greater competition among 
the artists themselves; and that, when the utmest 
limit of mere mechanical performance has been 
reached, they will be induced to turn their attention 
to a greater refinement of manner, As it is, we have 
arrived at the stage of great mechanical precision 
and exeeution. The goal yet to be attained is 
that of expression; without which music is, in 


that the endeavour set forth in this pro- 
gramme, of producing the most perfect ensemble, 
will be even partially realised; if it be not,we must 
fall back on Monsieur Jullien, and pronounce that 
he has done more for art, by the style of perform- 
ance introduced into his promenade concerts, than 
the whole paraphernalia of the two rival Italian 
Operas. ©. J. 


THE STATE OF CRITICISM. 
Arter having had the simplicity—and it is, per- 
haps, something worse, as times go—to determine 
upon saying only our conscientious belief in critical 
matters; and, in opposition to diplomatic precept, 
which advises the selection of words that shall 
disguise the thought and not express it, to explain 
our meaning as plainly as we are able, we are 
considerably embarrassed in the contriving of 
phrases that shall communicate the degrees of ap- 
probation proportionate with those of merit. What 
with the clubs and the divans, and the various 
cliques, and good nature and corruption, there has 
been of late such a prodigality of praise for slight 
deservings that terms signifying mere moderateness 
of approval have fallen into entire discredit, and 
it requires now some ten lines of complimentary 
enthusiasm to construct a passable compliment. 

Such is the inevitable consequence of prodi- 
gality. The critic of a former period thought he 
had done something very handsome, and approach- 
ing to warm applause, when he described a man, as 
not destittite of talent; or a work, as having some 
merit. What would be the fate of such a phrase 
at present? Why, its utterer would be a marked 
man. Even the term fine has become chilly! Who 
is now content with the term fine? “ Fine your- 
self!” will be replied to your eulogium by no matter 
who to whom you may choose to apply it. Superb! 
magnificent! splendid! incomparable! astonish- 
ing! dazzling! electric! stupendous, &c., &e., &e., 
are now the satisfying superlatives that make the 
small change of the press among intimates. If 
one writer alludes to another as meritorious, they 
will pass each other ever after without speaking. 
The painter in whose works you have indicated 
twenty good qualities against a single fault, regards 
you from that instant as an enemy that would un- 
dermine his reputation; the musician that you 
have been satisfied to place among the first class 
of composers is tempted to place you among the 
last of connoisseurs; and the comedian, of whose 
tragic crpabilities you express a doubt, puts down 
your opinion as a personality, for which he will 
some time or other demand satisfaction. 

Every one now makes pretension to the term 
splendid—a splendid artist, a splendid writer, a 
splendid orator, a splendid surgeon, a splendid 
composer, a splendid singer, a splendid pianist, and 
a splendid corncutter. There were formerly men 
of talent. ‘There are now none but men of genius. 
Geniuses are now so numerous that we cannot 
move our elbows without assaulting some of them. 
They are to be had by the shovel full. Unfortu- 
nately, the true possessors of the quality so de- 
scribed are the sole persons to whom it is not 
attributed, and who have no eare for claiming the 
distinction, 

It is, in fact, only those of incontestible merit 
that are really criticised. They are the only in- 
stances that jealousy, stupidity, and routine, think 
it worth their while to attack. They will bestow 




















without hesitation the most emphatic praise upon 
the most notorious mediocrity. For of what real 
advantage is undeserved eulogism to any. Nobody 
believes in it but the stupid object himself, 
who tumbles still deeper into contempt and for- 
getfulness after such a momentary elevation. 

Besides, if acquaintanceship, negligences, and 
mystification refuse him a few grains of gratis in- 
cense, mediocrity is quite equal tothe task of cooking 
it to his own liking, an act that genius and talent 
would blush to commit, from diffidence, if not mo- 
desty. Fame is now, therefore, within the grasp 
of any that can pay for it. It may be bought in 
any quantity and quality at a fair market price, 
For ten shillings you may be proclaimed first-rate in 
twenty-five thousand copies once over; but if you 
desire to be splendid ten days following there is a 
proportionate abatement in price. You are an 
excellent customer and must be favoured accord- 
ingly. These things were formerly confined to 
the advertising columns, and the journal paid a 
portion of the cash towards the support of the 
State; but matters are now so managed that a 
higher amount is paid for the paragraph, of which 
the State receives nothing. 

We have no objection to all this, excepting in 
so much as relates to arts, literature and science, 
There is no great mischief in superseding the use 
of one pill by recommending that of another; but 
the same toleration should not be allowed to extend 
itself to the creations of the intellect. This per- 
petual profanation of praise in favour of the less 
worthy, whether the result of venality or complai- 
sance, has rendered anything approaching to sin- 
eerity in criticism almost an impossibility to ac- 
complish; it has prostituted praise, given the 
character of hate to the slightest disapproval, and 
clothed in bitterness the best intentioned advice. 
Among the public it has confused judgment, and 
misled opinion, perverted all correct notions of 
right, and substituted for well-founded respect an 
affectation of admiration; or, what is still worse, a 
deplorable scepticism in matters of taste. In fact, 
we are approaching towards that atheism in art 
which is to the wit what the other atheism is to 
the conscience, a continual suggester of perturba- 
tion to the human thought. 

It is by the prostitution of praise, by its venality, 
by its falsehood, by its trifling, that from decep- 
tion after deception, the public have been led to 
this fatal indifference. It is, however, even yet 
sufficiently effective to excite an irreflecting mo- 
mentary curiosity among the crowd that makes the 
fashion—for the most incredulous in matters of 
consequence are often noticed to retain a ridicu- 
lous superstition in trifles. There are, therefore, 
plenty of pretenders to enthusiasm, but few ad- 
mirers or believers in anything. As for the en- 
thusiasm of conviction—as for the enthusiasm that 
will reason and is reasonable, it may no longer be 
sought for among a public that has been so often 
deceived by pompously-worded fulsities. The 
consequence of having believed everything has 
ended in a determination to believe nothing; and, 
conscientiously speaking, they could not do better. 
For how, in the midst of pre-oceupations of every 
description which absorb both its time and its 
intelligence—how, we ask, is it possible for 
the public, with neither the leisure, nor the 
capacity, nor even the desire to appreciate, by its 
individual examination, the multitudinous prodac- 
tion of literature and art to invent opinions of its 


own? With scatcely the time to enjoy without ° 
the trouble of analyzing, it pays its seven or eight 
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pounds per annum for its journal, expecting its | THE ARCHITECT VERSUS THE CABINET 


columns to be provided upon every variety of sub- | 
ject with a ready-made belief; how is it possible | 
that the public can distinguish the true from the 
false, the sincere from the complaisant, the spon- 
taneous from the purchased, among the innumer- 
able antagonistic judgments that it there meets 
with? Howis it possible that it can steerits opinion, 
directed by so many contradictory compasses, 
without grounding upon some reef of complex 
error, from which there is no other escape than 
the ridicule of all belief. How can it ever arrive 
at anything like consistence of opinion while it is 
continually exposed to hearing the very worst 
deified, and the very best abused. It never does 
arrive at it; and the consequence is, that the 
periodical press is looked upon with suspicion by 
all, and, no matter what are its assertions, the in- 
guiry is, not whether they are true, but what are 
the motives of their writers ? 

We have therefore incurred suspicion as well as 
the rest, in our estimate of ability, whether in 
the arts, of painting, music, or the drama. Having 
quitted the beaten path of profuse eulogism, and 
bestowed our encomiums only where encomiums 
was deserved, and in proportion to its deserving, 
the singularity of the attempt has rather, so far, 
excited inquiry as to the cause, than provoked 
inquiry as to the truth of our assertions, The 
fashion has been to abuse the Royal Academy,— 
we have defended it; for we cannot believe that 
men cease to be the best when they have obtained 
acknowledgment that they are so. People do not 
examine the reasonable proofs on both sides, but 
suppose a motive; we have no motive but truth, 
We have denounced managers that the press have 
heen paid to praise;—our motive for this is, that 
the drama is deteriorating under their treatment. 
We have pointed out weaknesses in actors that 
haye been set up by others as faultless specimens 
of perfect everything, and we have shown others 
to be common-place who had been supported by 
venality or ignorance as almost if not quite as ex- 
cellent;—the consequence of such praise being, not 
to elevate its individual objects, but to debase the 
art, and sap its well-being as an intellectual 
recreation. We have not denied praise where 
praise was due, and we have never generalised 
blame. Our criticisms have been definite, and our 
dislikes have always had reference to devotion to 
art, to its well-being, and to its progress. But as 
we are almost alone in criticising without reference 
to fear or favour, our opinions appear singular 
because our motives are so. In music, we belong 
neither to the Covent-Garden schism nor to the 
Haymarket despotism, and though we believe that 
a pecuniary profit is impossible to either while 
they co-exist, as art itself is not threatened by the 
denouement of their rivalry, we look on with little 
more of interest in the matter than the desire that 
the best may win. Nay, our dramatic prejudices 
perceive some distant advantage in the restoration 
of a splendid theatre to the purposes for which it 
was erected, and we care not how soon that contest 
may be decided that will restore Shakspeare to a 
theatre worthy of the British nation, and establish 
éuch a sufficiency of competition as shall spur the 
now sleepy managers of other establishments to 
exertion, afford efficient motive for the develop- 
ment of the dramatic talent that is now latent 
from want of an appeal, and once more elevate 
the stage to an equality with our attainment in 
almost every other department of intellectual re- 
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MAKER AND OTHERS. 
Taart the division of labour is a good thing is, in 
the abstract, established long ago. But when 
applied to practice, like everything else, it has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. The 
good principle has its limit—beyond this it be- 
comes evil. 

There are many in our day to whom the division 
of labour is a source of very grievous continual 
complaining. ‘They may be old-fashioned people, — 
they will say,—perhaps they are,—nay, they will 
acknowledge they are,—but they cannot help 
wishing the good old days were come back again. 
Among these, our friend the Architect has of late 
taken up avery forward position. He does not 
know what the world is coming to at all; things 
were very different indeed in the olden time; he 
only wishes he could hope to see the olden time 
return. And he is not unable, either, to give you 
details in his complaint. The Engineer has en- 
croached scandalously: the Builder—he has not 
words to tell how much: the Decorator, the Uphol- 
sterer, the Cabinet-maker, and more,—they are 
all very wicked people, and, what with the one 
and the other, he is a very ill-used man. 

But there is one part of his complaint in which 
we cannot but agree with him heartily. Taking 
him to have his true own province as an artist in 
the Design of Buildings, we certainly lament that 
this province is so much kept from him, occupied 
by the incompetent. There cannot be refused to 
the man of taste, when he looks on his Architec- 
ture-work marred and distracted by the wretched 
Decorator or Upholsterer, the justice of his com- 
plaint that the Decorator and Upholsterer ought to 
be at least his subjects, if not practically as regards 
Design, incorporated in himself. Whatever we 
may think of the Architect when he is inveighing 
against the depredations of the Engineer, we 
assuredly must support him when his suit is 
against the Cabinet-maker. 

The practice of Design demands education. The 
principle that taste is inherent, cannot be imparted, 
and needs not to be cultivated, is essentially fal- 
lacious. The man of the most excellent imagina- 
tion that could be possessed must be trained before 
he can be an able man in design. The world has 
been advancing generation by generation; educa- 
tion is the imparting of this advancement to the 
mind. Uneducated, it could but assume a standing 
on a level with the far back beginning. The com- 
plaint of the Architect against the Furniture-man 
is that he is miserably uneducated. Were he of a 
properly-trained judgment, he could be depended 
upon,—he would be entitled to demand consider- 
ation in the province of his training: but it 
happens that there is scarcely, if at all, any one of 
the class who can truthfully claim to have been 
educated in design, and that all the while the 
design of a branch of Architecture (we will call it 
so) of the most essential value in itself, and holding 
in addition a most important power to aid or 
destroy the work of other branches, is entrusted 
to his care. The man is permitted to do artist’s 
work who has had none of the education which the 
artist needs, 

The principles upon which the design of the 
Cabinet: maker, Decorator, and Upholsterer pro- 
ceeds are the same in fundamental nature with 
those of Architecture,—the Use, the Construction, 
and the beauties and harmonics of form and 
colour, The present condition of this depart- 
ment of Art is exceedingly unsatisfactory. The 


most unprincipled precedents govern; and design, 
fancy, when it comes into play, is unregulated 
and false, principles completely lost sight of, or 
ridiculously misapplied. The design is done by 
men who have ro education in design. Were 
they not thus uneducated, it might be different,— 
we might have less cause, as we certainly should 
have less liberty, to complain. The Architect, on 
the other hand, much as we have denounced him 
for ignorance, is not thus ignorant. At least, we 
may say so of all respectable practitioners,—their 
power of design, although it ought to be greater 
than it is, assuredly is not so small as that 
developed by the Decorator-assistant. Even 
although the reason should be merely that the 
Architect is confined by principles which keep 
him more strictly to propriety, and that the 
Decorator and Furniture-designer have not the 
benefit of such favourable control, yet the fact is 
still the same that the present Architect as an 
Artist is certainly superior, in points where he 
comes in contact with him, to the present Fur- 
niture-man as an Artist; and that thus the Archi- 
tect has good reason to complain of the other, as 
an offence to him, and a detractor from the beauties 
and satisfaction of his work. 

Thus much as regards the inferiority of the 
Furniture-work to the Architecture. The case 
is still stronger when we look on the Decorator 
and Cabinet-maker as positively destroying the 
Architect’s design by the incongruity of their 
own. And this is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence,— it is perhaps more nearly a universal 
grievance. However perfect the architectural 
design may be as itself a whole,—when the furni- 
ture design is thrown into it, a new whole is 
formed of which it is but a part,—and a part, as 
it happens, frequently completely marred by the 
other. It is not perhaps so very observable, but 
the critical judgment can detect in the elegancies 
of the upholsterer and cabinet-maker in our 
drawing-rooms sins against art no less decided 
and absurd than the famous Corinthian screens 
in our old Gothic Churches, or Sir Christopher 
Wren’s notable “ restoration” of the Westminster 
towers. It is one of the first principles of design 
that when two works form one they must harmo- 
nize. That the design of the furniture ought to 
correspond in style and spirit with that of the 
architecture with which it is put in combination 
is but self-evident among requirements. If it so 
corresponds, it aids; if not, it directly destroys. 
Even although the one part and the other part 
may be each good and beautiful separate, yet if 
the essences of their beauty are contrary or even 
incongruous, the result can only be distraction— 
two tunes played together. And it really is 
worth being wondered at that a man should, as 
is so very commonly the case, put himself 
to all the trouble and cost of careful and rich 
architectural design and commit it so thought- 
lessly into the ruthless hand of the Decorator— 
the art-work of a Barry, a Soane, or a Chambers 
to be “ decorated” by a tradesman-paper-hanger 
or a mere table and chair maker. 

No one who will take the trouble to look at the 
matter with a little attention can avoid being 
struck with our singular want of good, or even in- 
offensive, designs in common furniture. Devices 
the most intolerably abgurd are elaborated in all 
the solicitude of sand paper and polishing, and all 
the extravagance of costly materials, enough to 
make us almost suspect the beautiful a mere con- 
ventionality, and no fixed principle, or even com- 
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monly determined system. The beautiful in this, 
which might be so beautiful a department, is almost 
utterly supplanted. It is nearly an absolute prin- 
ciple that the more elaborate the cabinetmaker 
becomes the farther does he wander from the right 
and the true. No vagary is too absurd for him, 
no inconsistency too marked. The common car- 
penter by his little practice of moulding work in 
doors and skirtings and windows has ten times the 
taste of almost any cabinetmaker you will find. 
He would be ashamed to cut a moulding-plane, 
with such “fat” and broken curves and ill-propor- 
tioned parts. So much is a little education supe- 
rior to none. 

To confine our attention, therefore, mainly to 
the design of furniture,—it cannot but be manifest 
how sadly deficient we are in this respect, and all 
the while how extremely valuable a’ department of 
design is invelved. The beautiful in our furniture 
might even be fairly claimed as more valuable 
than the beautiful in architecture. And also, 
perhaps, more extensive as a province of art,— 
there is so large an admission for varieties, elegan- 
cies, delicacies, enrichments, and characters. And 
all the more surprising is it that this opportunity 
should be so unimproved,—the result, not even so 
little of the good, but so much of the reverse. 

One of the most necessary departments, there- 
fore, for the artion of the good effect of the Schools 
of Design which are now happily rising up, is this 
of cabinetmaking and upholstery. We might even 
venture to prefer a pretty lady in a beautiful chair 
to a pretty lady in a beautiful gown. At all events 
the chair ought not to be forgotten when the gown 
is receiving so much attention. And the more 
especially at present, when we see how very much 
the one design is generally inferior to the other. 

Wehave before promulgated the idea that the de- 
signer of the house ought togovern also in the design 
of the furnishing. The architect ought to be able to 
take responsibility in furniture design, and ought to 
be entrusted with it. Even at present we cannot but 
think that the Architect might take authority in 
cabinetmaking with very valuable results; and 
this both as regards his own satisfaction in his 
i work, and the beauty-value to the employer in his 
property. The drawing boards of an architects’ 
office could surely turn out better sideboards and 
tables and chairs than we at present possess: and 
perhaps even the cabinetmaker himself would be 
glad of the aid, and would make them all the better, 
and with all the more pleasure, for some one else 
designing them. 
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parte statement, presented in the works before us, | pretensions to mediocrity in design, and are a 
for internal evidence to prove they had been just | positive blot upon the other department. Though 
to those we could not see, by the amount of justice | it is not fair to exact fine drawing of the = 
that had been distributed among those whose | from one whose attention has been successfully 
works had been favoured by admission. devoted to something else, there is a point beyond 

We regret to say that, taking the distribution | which indulgence cannot be extended. We think 
of places as evidencing the power to estimate the | Mr. Darby has passed that point in this picture, 
quality of the picture, there are numerous in- | the figures being too large for allowing their in- 
stances that either imply gross incapacity, ex- | sufficiencies to escape censure. 
treme negligence, or culpable favouritism. We are} J. Hollins, A.R.A., 245, A Dover Boy with Fish; 
not splitting hairs in this denouncement. We are | not the thing for an Associate. The face is toler- 
not making allusion to examples upon which a fair | able, but all the rest weak. 
diversity of opinion may be held or supported; the | 273. A very small sketch, by W. Frost, A.R.A., 
instances arise either from conscientious inefficiency | of Nymph disarming Cupid; the hasty production 
or deliberate malpractice. We shall have occasion | of an hour or two snatched from some more conses 
to allude to these instances as we go on, and we | quential labour. - 
may, ere the close of the exhibition, make a list of | 54, Shallow Streams ; T. Creswick, A.R.A. The 
the infractions upon right that we consider worthy | distance beautifully painted, but the foreground 
of remark and protest. unsatisfactory and untrue. 359, A Break in the 

The exhibition, as a whole, is not an advance in | River; the same. This is one of those rocky 
art. It is not just the sort of thing we should like | fragment pictures for which the artist is cele- 
to introduce to the notice of a French or German 
visitor as a fuir average of the English school of 
painting. This is, however, to be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the known number of artists 
whose attention is absorbed in the Westminster 
Hall affair, as well as in preparation for the 
ensuing exhibition at the Royal Academy; in 
which we hope to see renewed the glorious struggle 
of the year gone by. We observed, nevertheless, 
some very fine pictures of their class upon the 
walls; that class, be it noted was not, in an 
instance of high character, historical. The land- 
scape painters were strong, for the high art 
impulse has not affected them with the fresco 
fever, and moderate canvasses are still considered 
sufficient to express their intention with com- 
pleteness. 

Mr. Etty, R.A., has three pictures, No. 39, “ An 
Israelite indeed ;” the head and shoulders of an 
ancient Jew, rich in colour, and of a solemn 
character in expression, the head being finished 
with great — of shadow. There is, however, 
amass of at the bottom left hand corner of 
the picture that draws more of attention than it 
deserves. This objection would be disposed of by 
making the frame an oval instead of a square, when 
the face would assume its desired consequence. 
206, A Magdalen reading. This picture presents 
more purity in drawing than usual with the artist; 
the form is of a high character, and may be called 
that of a fine specimen of animal nature. But as 
to her being a Magdalen; we do not believe a word 
of it. The expression is dogged obstinacy. Had 
it been a Sybil, the name would have been less 
inappropriate. There is another picture by the 
same artist, No. 303, being a group of studies of 
the nude, and entitled A Repose after Bathing. 
Our impression of this picture is anything but 
satisfactory, and if it were possible for Mr. Etty to 
paint without the embodyment of some quality to 
admire, we should almost suspect that he had here, 
for once, succeeded. 

D. Roberts, R.A., has one picture, No, 30, 
Market Place at Coulances, Normandy; a very 
beautiful painting, and a most happy as well as 
cared for specimen by the master. e air of the 
picture is exquisite. 

F. R. Lee, R.A., has three pictures. No. 83, 
The celebrated Oak in Polstead Park, is, of course, 
a portrait, and, of course, not very- picturesque; 
indeed, the artist seems to have rather given the 
elevation of the tree from actual measurement than 


















































































































brated. 

No. 214, Bianca Capello, A. Elmore, A.R.A. 
This picture is not creditable to Mr. Elmore, or to 
the rank he holds as an Associate. It is mean in 
drawing and flat in effect; what redeeming quali- 
ties it may possess in painting we are unable to 
decide, from the picture — placed too high for 
examination. It is a piece of impertinence on tho 
part of the servants of this institution to treat with 
such contempt the works of men that have made 
themselves a distinction. If they do not deserve 
it, let the works be seen, and the public will find it 
out and tell them of it. This artist could not do 
anything so bad if he were to try as many of the 
protegés of these officials. 

Three pictures, by Redgrave, A.R.A., of which 
we do not retain a recollection, and one by T. C. 
Thompson, A.R.A., of which we remember nothing 
advantageous, complete the responsibility of Tra- 
falgar Square, and it will be seen that the Exhi- 
bition does not owe a vast amount of attraction to 
its assistance. 

We are now permitted to take matters as they 
present themselves to our memory; and, perhaps, 
the most pretentious eure in the rooms is No. 89, 
The Fronde Riots, J. Gilbert. The moment selected 
by the painter, is that in which Anne of Austria, 
the queen-mother, to satisfy the rabble, that had 

netrated into the palace, of the presence of the 

ing, draws back the curtain of his bed, and 
exhibits the young monarch fast asleep. There 
is much merit in this picture mingled with much 
that might be better. ‘The right hand portion, 
that contains the bed, the curtains, and the sleeping 
youth, is excellent; sleep is well imitated, an the 
attitude in which the young monarch reclines is 
graceful and unaffected; every part is well con- 
ceived, well studied, and well painted: - but the 
opposite side of the picture is not so satisfactory. 

ere it is plain that the painter has trusted to 
invention or to recollection, and the draperies are 
not real, the shadows are not true, and all is 
frittered into an unmeaning confusion of tints, 
that destroy breadth, air, and consistence. The 
right arm of the kneeling figure in the foreground 
is ill-drawn, and impossible in character. A 
mixture of truth and falsehood is fatal to a 
picture; for one reality cries out and will be 
attended to, against the idealism of the remainder. 
Mr. Gibert has much of originality, that only 
wants a determination to take pains, for inducting 
him to a high position as an artist, in a depart- 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
On our entering these exhibition-rooms, and 
hastily glencing among the very numerous speci- 
mens of bad painting that are hung upon their 
P walls, the in Seana sieeednted iteelf— 
“if these are the 


a 


t that were sent, what possible 
description of attempt did belong to the 400 pic- 
tures that were turned away?” And accepting for 
ted, without inquiry, that the hangers have 

mn honest men and not false knaves, we have 
imagined to ourselves the appearance and attrac- 
tions of an apartment furnis' with paintings 
worse in quality, as works of art, than any that 


haye been here admitted. The su tion that 
an exhibition made up of such works should be 


believed profitable by any thinking man, or set of 
men, involved, ‘at the first imagi 
at once 





ining, such an | tribu 


any attempt at natural effect; it is flat, without 
perspective or any appearance of roundness. 162, 
An old Avenue, however, recompences us with one 
of the best specimens by the master; from the 
proper position for looking at this picture it is 
nature itself. 442, Landscape with Figures and 
Cattle in a Boat crossing a River, ave also very fair 
examples of his pencil. 

A small pi by the veteran J. Ward, R.A., 
417, The Broken Fence, is something better than 
most of his latter pictures, and includes all the con- 
tions by icians to this exhibition. 
the 


the landscape portion; but the figures have no 





ment by no means crowded. But he must eschew 
flummery and study with a will. 

Mr. Sant is another artist of progress, and we 
have here three ictures from his pencil. 
No. 66, Morning. A girl just attaining the pinnacle 
of a ‘sneeuis, b ving a background of sky. The 
picture has merit, but is —— painted, and 
would be more attractive if half the size. 


No. 170, Evening. Representing an aged man, is, 
we suppose, intended for a companion subject; they 
are, however, too ite in general appearance 
to present that in composition required 
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productions, and, indeed, one which cannot be 
passed by without notice, is that of @ lady seated 
in a balcony; her dress, arms, neck, and face 
receiving the reflection of a lamp on one side, and 
that of the moon on the other. This is success- 
fully treated, and as an occasional tour de force 
may be admired; but if Mr. Sant has a fancy for 
repeating the attempt, we do not think it will 
answer any good purpose, This is a very nice 
picture; but if it is now true, it will not be so 
true some six months hence, still less true in a 
twelvemonth. Verax’s “ very essence” would be 
peculiarly fatal to such a picture, and its tones 
would in time become incomprehensible. 

To our liking the most perfect specimen in the 
exhibition, is No, 58, The Approaching Footstep, 
by F. Stone. This, it may be said, is not high 
art; but it is beautiful art. A lovely girl seated 
on a bank dressed in that tasteful costume that 
will always satisfy in a picture, caressing a little 
dog in her arms, and listening attentively; all 
parts so deliciously painted, the expression so 
true, the drawing so pure, the texture so perfect, 
that you look in vain for faults where all is 
beauty. We never saw Mr. Stone to such 
advantage, and we scarce expect to see anything 
that will excel this picture in its class. 

Mr. F. Goodall has two pictures, both remark- 
ably well painted, but both deficient in drawing. 
No. 6, The Holy Well; and No. 23, Irish Court- 
ship. The sin of both lies principally in the 
shortness of the legs. The old man kneeling in 
the first picture, must be ina hole in the ground; 
and, in the second, both the favoured lover and his 
repulsed rival are cripples. The character of sub- 
ject that forms the style of Mr. F. Goodall’s 
production is not very exacting, and a very little 
attention to proportion would remedy the un- 
pleasantness we complain of. The air and consist- 
ence of colour of these two pictures are eminently 
successful. 

Mr. J. Inskipp is a sort of pet at this insti 
tution, We do not know why; but the fact is 
undeniable, There he is staring you in the face, 
in all the best positions in the room, In the ver 
post of honour, over the fire-place, in the sorth 
room, who, but Mr. Inskipp. 21, A Venetian 
Letter-writer ~The Reply. tt might as well have 
been called an Irish attorney, a Welsh pawn- 
broker, or a Scotch pedlar, for any individuality 
or appropriateness of costume that it possesses. 
When we observe such a picture as this occupying 
the choice position in the room, we get uncom- 
fortable and 1 hopeless for art. What can be the 
motive for such an opposition to common sense? 
If it be done to benefit the artist, it is a great 
mistake; and he may cry, with reason, preserve 
me from my friends, There may be mischief done 
to another, by poping his work out of sight, but 
the exposure of what is positively bad, from want 
of wagennen to make it better, is but challenging 
remark and proclaiming failure more loudly, 
This picture has hardly a claim to be considered a 
work of art, it looks like the commencement of a 
picture upon a wrong principle, that compelled 
the painter to leave off immediately after begin- 
ning. In spite of our dislike to the picture as a 
whole, we will not deny to the female figure in 
the black boddice some glimmerings of pleasant- 
ness in composition, that in company with some- 
thing more like painting, would fore some slight 
recommendation, 53, Spring Time, by the same 
artist, is an awful bad picture, without a redeem- 
ing point about it. It might have been stencelled, 
239, Fruit Girl, the same; very ugly. 390, A 
Study. Heaven knows for what purpose. Indeed 
we see less evidence of study about this artist’s 
works than any other. They are all specimens of 
facility ran mad, ‘The success of eccentricities like 
these, set bad examples, that become more injurious 
from being so easily followed, No,47, The Captive, 
J, H, Savage seems to be a picture painted from 
the same palette. The captive is too dirty to be 
picturesque, 

No, 15, Bassanio Choosing the Casket; H. Le 
Jeune, This is clever in parts, with more attem 
at colour than is usual with the artist. The 
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fully composed, with all the variety, coquetry, and 
voluptuous ease of the French artist. Itis a great 
pity that this picture is, after all, but an imitation. 

340, A Slave,G. Lance. <A well painted head 
of a negro. 

420, ** Thou art fulse, but thou art fickle,” A. Egg. 
Here we have another example of a picture of 
merit being placed in a position in which it is im- 
possible to estimate its deservings, ‘There is much 
that is pleasing in this painting as far as we have 
been able to examine it; but it does not exhibit 
the amount of talent that we look for in a produc- 
tion by the artist. It wants chiaro oscuro to evi- 
dence that it is not rather a fragment than a com- 
plete subject. It possesses, nevertheless, abundant 
claims upon a better position. 

No. 448, Scene from Shakspeare’s Henry IV., 
Lady's Mortimer and Perey, ietoe, Glendower, 
and Worcester, ¥, R. Pickersgill. This picture is 
an experiment that has not succeeded, for want of 
sufficient thought previously to commencing. As a 
composition it is unconnected, and forms two 
entirely distinct groups, something consecutive in 
their lines where they approximate; the body and 
limbs of Hotspur forming a parallelism with those 
of Mortimer, The effect of colour is cold; Glen- 
dower is not the savage warrior of Shakspeare, but 
rather what we should suppose Northumberland 
to be, and Mortimer is nothing at all. Perey is 
more happy in conception. ‘The whole, however, 
evidences that quality of study that will, if perse- 
vered in, force its road to distinction. 

450, The Baptism of our Lord, L, W. Desanges, 
is a forei imen of by no means ahigh class. 
It would ile to discuss the merits of a picture 
in which we see so little to approve and so much 
to condemn. 

No. 456, Scene in Lochaber, R. R. Man, A 
clever picture of Highland costume, chiefly re- 
markable for abnegation of artifice and ideality. 
It has a rough truth about it that is rather re- 

ulsive; and while, you cannot deny the matter of 
fact, our imagination is not gratified by con- 
ferred artistic accompaniment. 492, Scene on 
Ben Nevis, by the same, is open to the same 
remarks; showing that the artist paints upon a 
principle, whether well or ill-founded, this is not 
the opportunity for wpe | ; 

No. 485, The First Death, E. B. Morris, This 
picture is an attempt at high art, and a failure, 
The discovering the body of the murdered Abel, 
as far as telling the story goes, is understandable; 
but the picture has no attraction as to colour, 
composition, chiaro oscuro, beau ideality, or mani- 
pulation—all is tame, common-place, and in- 
effective. It is like an old badly re-told, 
that while it informs you of nothing new, 
injures your impression of what you already 
know. ere may be supposed some self-devo- 
tion in an artist consecrating his entire endeavour 
to high art, but there are two ways of taking the 
pledge; one by patiently taking the means for 
success, and a a long probationary 
course of study, until the means have been ob- 
tained without which the end is hopeless; another, 
to” plunge headlong into the difficulty, and 
endeavour to accomplish the end first and the 
means afterwards. With Mr. E. B. Morris’s 
present qualifications, we would adyise a re- 
striction of endeavour to a less ambitious depart- 
ment of painting. It is difficult enough to find a 
mart for large pictures of high quality, for me- 
diocrities impossible. 


hands of Portia are, however, small to mean- 
ness. 

No. 141, Cordelia, A. Rankley. A very clever 
picture, with nice drawing and much truth of sen- 
timent, as far as we can guess from the position it 
occupies. On our next visit we shall provide our- 
selves with an opera-glass, for there seems to have 
been a most culpable remissness in the directors 
of this institution in respect to hanging. Noblemen 
and gentlemen who allow their names to be respon- 
sibilities for they know not what, should add a 
little of endeavour to their names, or else they 
are but excuses for irresponsibility in others. 

No. 150, Rispah watching the dead sons of Saul, 
J.C. Hook, This may claim to be historical, but 
it is not pleasant. The composition consisting of a 
number of naked male dead bodies, among whom 
is @ young woman, who seems to have a satisfac- 
tion in tumbling them over. The subject is not a 
happy one, neither is it treated happily. ‘The 
composition is not upon any principle; and the 
lines are rather confused than disposed artistically, 
The drawing is clever, and everything indicates 
the work of an educated hand and eye, that, 
although having made a mistake in this picture, 
will not long be without a reputation in art. 

220, The Love Letter, 'T. Mogford. Clever and 
well painted. It has, however, the appearance of 
being a portrait, 

248, A Pastoral, A. J. Woolmer. We are not 
enthusiastic admirers of the conyentionality of this 
artist’s style; yet we should have found a better 
place for it in the gallery than it has been allowed 
to occupy. Mr. Woolmer’s excellence is prettiness, 
and prettiness is not observable in its present po- 
sition. The swain, there represented as so success- 
ful among the toral belles, would be wise to 
adopt trousers, for that leg of his is not a fine 
specimen of the beau-ideal, 

258, The Grandfather, J. Phillip, This is a 
picture clever in every part and excellent in many. 

‘he old man is beautifully characteristic in senti- 
ment, finely drawn, and nicely coloured, in a style 
that is quite the artist’s own. The air is well 
diffused and the light consistent. This is to usanew 
name, but it is also one that will be celebrated, 

276, St, Peters at Rome; Peasants praying at the 
bronze statue of the Saint, We should Corea have 
noticed this picture hut for its prominence in position, 
If Mr, Watson acquired this style of art at Rome 
he took a great deal of pains to little purpose, for 
it is possible to paint almost as bad without leaving 
England. This picture is evidently the result of 
a vicious theory, for there is in it both labour and 
study misdirected, 

281, La Tristesse, A. Solomon, An exquisitely- 
painted head, that causes us to look forward with 
much interest to the ensuing exhibition of the 
Royal Academy; when we hope to see some more 
consequential subject. treated in a similar style. 
This head is truly a gem, There are two other 
little pictures by the same artist, not so good in 
their way:—103, A Study from the Hotel des In- 
valids, Paris, 'T. olerably clever, but liny, and some- 
thing French in handling. 272, A French Study, 
is a picture of the same class. 

72, Dorothea, vide Don Quixote. This is so simi- 
lar to the many paintings that have been made on 
the same subject, that we can hardly give the 
artist credit for it as a composition; and there is 
too little truth of texture or character in the dra- 
peries to claim much praise for its exeeution, 

Last year Mr, T. Brooks had a nice female 
head or two that gave much promise. No, 166, 
The Highland Lassie, does not perform that pro- 
mise; the blue shadow on the face is a conyen- 
tionality that is not beautiful, 

165, The Gentle Shepherd, W. D. Kennedy, is 
neither better nor worse than the usual specimens 


of that artist have been for seyeral years past. His | not so laboured as usual with the artist; but very 
beau ideal of form is not enough refined to make] true. There is also a difference in the 


his class of subjects lojeneating : 

No. 302, vos e, Siecle de Louis XIV., 
H, Andrews, is a htfully composed and de- 
liciously painted picture in the manner of Watteau, 
that would vie successfully with the best produc- 
tion of that esteemed master. ‘Ihe composition is 
full of figures exquisitely finished, the heads grace- 
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same. A pleasing picture. 
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broad, true, and beautifully lighted. 67, Welsh 
Mountain Scene; by the same. This picture has 
many of the same characteristics; but being a larger 
subject, we are more exacting, and suspect that 
Mr. Bright runs some ‘risk of indulging in his 
originality of treatment, until he approaches the 
confines of manner, Thus we find a vignette 
appearance about this picture that is contrary to 
truth of effect. The extreme darks are beyond 
the middle distance, a conventionality in chiaro 
oscuro, against which we must protest. What is 
pretty in a water-colour sketch is not good in an 
oil painting, and the air of a picture can only be 
satisfactorily managed by breadth of foreground 
treatment. There is a cow on the left side of the 
picture that appears much too small for its dis- 
tance. 337, An Old Water-mill, at Iffly, Oxford- 
shire; by the same. A very clever picture; and, 
perhaps, the best of the three. 

No 13, Hatton Forge, on the River Lune, Lan- 
caster; W. Linton. Cold in treatment, but more 
natural, and with less affectation of the classic 
school, than is usual with this artist. The rocks 
and foliage on the left are pleasing and _pic- 
turesque; the distances, however, are flat and 
scene-like—wing beyond wing. ‘This picture 
would be much advantaged by attention to the 
conflicts for separating distances. Nature never 
mingles near with far objects in bright daylight. 

No. 45, Turf Stackers, Scene in Glenlyon, 
Perthshire; R. Ansdell. A very finely painted 
picture, silvery in effect, remarkable for truth of 
detail, correct drawing, and refined arrangement, 
both in colour and grouping. ‘The purchaser of 
this picture will not estimate it at its full worth 
until it has been removed from the glare of the 
gallery. 

No. 90, Onthe Conway River, North Wales; 
H. J. Boddiegton. This picture is not equal to 
many we have seen by the artist. 167, Spring; 
the same. 304, The Villa i Church; the same. 
Very pleasing and effectively painted; a very fair 
specimen of the artist. 

56, A Country Lane; J.C. Bentley. Sketchy, 
but very nice. 117, Mayford Bridge, Surrey; the 
























truth and power of the foreground, but the distance 
has all the faults of which we have complained 
above. 

275, The Plaisance in the time of Charles I., A. 
Jutsum, A very clever landscape of the olden 
time, with the figures well drawn and costume sa- 
tisfactory. 371, Clearing fallen timber in a wood 
at Buckhurst, a seat of the Earl de la Warre, the 
same. A capital picture; we had almost said the 
finest landscape in the rooms; but, of course, that 
would imply much more individual liking than 
oa comparison in rank. It is, however, a de- 
icious picture. 537, Waiting for the Squire, the 
same. Also very satisfactory as a work of art. 

Mr. E. A. Goodall’s productions are difficult to 
class; they consist of landscapes, street views, in- 
teriors, and sometimes figures, all very clever as 
paintings, though some of them too similar to the 
productions of Mr. F. Goodall to prevent at times 
mistaking one for the other. No. 11, The Abbey 
of St. Amaud, Rouen, is in the artist’s own manner, 
very crisply painted, and with a little more air in 
the perspective, would be excellent. ‘The fault 
arises, in part, from the treatment of the ap- 
proaching parts being deficient in breath of manner. 
106, Interior of a Welsh Cottage, the same. This 
picture is so similar in every quality with those 
painted by F. Goodall that it might be taken for 
one of his. ‘This is dangerous practice for both 
artists, as it gives suspicion of trick, or painting 
from a receipt. 133, Shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the same. Very clever, but still deficient 
in breadth of foreground treatment. 386, A Sa- 
vannah on Fire by Moonlight, from Sketches made on 
the spot; the same. An effective picture, but local 
in interest. 488, Interior of French Kitchen, Bre- 
tany, the same. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
work of the whole. 


260, Mill on the Machno, North Wales, C. Bran- 
white. This picture has almost every quality for 
a good picture, yet it is a failure, It wants aéria! 
perspective to separate the parts from those bey ond 
them. Our.friend Mythicon might here learn the 
value of the conflicts from the consequence of their 
total absence. A very little labour would remed 
almost all the deficiencies that are here so fatal 
451, Frost Scene, Horse-ferry, near Conham, on the 
Bath River, the same. Full of all the excellence 
of last year’s picture. In frost pieces, this artist 
is alone. The horses are, however, a blemish to 
the present subject. Where all the rest is so true 
the Neficiencies of these wooden animals are more 
remarkable. Their drawing is not prominently 
objectionable, but there is no attempt at texture. 


491, On the Thames, Moonlight; A. Gilbert. A 
very happily conceived picture, beautifully treated. 
There are several other subjects by this artist, of 
which we have made no note in our catalogue; 
this, however, forced attention. 

523, View from a deserted Rock Quarry, near 
Symond’s Yatt, on the Wye; J. Tennant. With 
something more of breadth of handling in the fore- 
ground, this would be a very fine picture; the dis- 
tance is beautiful and true. 

540, “ On the Margin of fuir Zurich's Waiters ;” 
J.B. Pyne. This is delicately painted, but is 
scarcely so satisfactory as we have been in the 
habit of finding Mr. Pyne’s productions. 

There are several clever interiors, among which 
we may mention No. 24, The Sportsman's Breahfast 
Room; R. B. Davis. This apartment is too com- 
fortable ; we should often decline “the Meet” 
under such temptation to stay at home. 

164, Interior of the Church of St. Jaques, at 
Antwerp; J. Bosboom. A cleverly painted picture 
of its class. 

177, Court Yard and Corridor of an Hotel; H. 
Vanhove. A clever imitation of the verbatim 
Dutch school; the distance is, however, too power- 
ful for the nearer objects, which are deficient in 
breadth. 268, An Interior; the same. Not so 
pretentious as the last, but very clever, and less 
open to objection. 

No. 506, Lord Northwick’s Picture Gallery at 
Tharlestaine House, Cheltenham; R. Huskisson, A 
very successful treatment of a He Bere: t sub- 
ject. The pictures are imitated with effect, and 


59, Harvest Time, Westmoreland; H. Dawson. 
Wants but a little more of warmth in treatment 
to be a very successful picture. 

106, Epstein Castle, in the Taunus Mountains ; 
G. C. Stanfield, jun. Clever, but something flat 
and scene-like. 534, Heidelberg on the Neckar ; 
the same. This presents the same objection as the 
last. ‘There is in both pictures a remindment of 
Stanfield, R.A., but without his sunshine and 
feeling for colour. 

No. 119, Morning View of Naworth Castle, 
Cumberland; Copley Fielding. Very pleasing 
picture; the first in which we have observed the 
artist to be successful in transferring to an oil 
painting the peculiarity of effect given to his 
water colour pictures. There are four other 
paintings of similar merit. 199, 421, 426, and 
487. Boe , will the artist have his usual num- 
ber at the old Water Colour this year? 

No. 195, Venice; J. Holland. <A creation in 
colour, effective but extra ideal, 308, Recollections 
of Venice; the same. Powerful and originally 
conceived. 342, Moonlight; the same. 499, On 
the River Meuse; the same. These pictures, 
though not imitative of Turner, R.A., have too 
much in common with his worst points to be per- 
fectly orthodox as fine art productions. They 
are beautiful, very beautiful; but their truth is 
applicable only to exceptions in nature. 

240, A Finale on the Corniche, C. R. Stanley. 
Not equal to the average productions of this artist. 

242, A Road through a Wood in Tag Vale, South 
Wales, A. Vickers. A very pretty bit, 

Mr. KE. M. Cooke has six youn, in all of 
which we observe a hardness of effect in the dis- 
tance. The clear atmosphere of an Italian sky 
may give distinctness to edge, but outlines to dis- 
tant mountains cannot be tolerated in a work of 
pretension. We think Mr. Cooke has seen the 
conflict indistinctly, without inquiring into its 
principle, No. 254, Gulf of Aaven and Moun- 
tains of Bastium from Amalfi, is remarkable for the 
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two ladies are introduced examining a painting, 
who look most appropriate to the apartment. 

In the still life department, G. Lance challenges 
the world; it were a useless labour to allude indi- 
vidually to pictures all so excellent. There are 
five numbers to his name in catalogue, one of 
which applies to three subjects framed together. 

Tn the animal painting, Mr. Herring’s, 146, 4 
Straw Yard, takes the lead. It is truly a finely 
painted and effective picture of its class. 259, The 
Frugal Meal; by the same. A group of three 
horses’ heads, as we suppose intended to form a 
pendant to the engraving just published and dedi- 
cated to the Temperance Society. 

J. Giles, R.S.A., has several small pictures of 
deer: 255, Stalking Red Deer for a quiet Shot ; 
269, Red Deer reposing ; 341, Effects of the Rifle ; 
all clever. There is, however, another picture, 
462, Tivoli, Une Giorno di Festa, in which he has 
not been so hap , in selecting a subject within the 
present grasp of his talent. 

Mr. W. Simson has four pictures: No. 2, 
Highland Children at the door of a Bothy; 22, 
Interior of a Highland Cottage ; 131, A follower of 
Prince Charlie; and 469, Drummossie’ Moor, the 
battle field of Culloden ; these pictures being all of 
them good enough to show that the artist could 
do better if he would take the pains. There is a 
“ that-will-do” appearance about them that is fatal 
to progress in an artist. The follower of Prince 
Charlie is full of character, but Drummossie Moor 
is a mere one for a picture. 

286, A. Johnston. If this artist would be more 
select in his models he would paint pleasanter 

ictures. We should, from the expression of that 
ady’s face, much sooner have her for a cozen than 
a wife. There is much that is good in the manipu- 
lation, but there is not enough of sentiment in the 
expression, or refinement in the form, for the class 
of production to which this would properly belong. 
134, The Reverie; superior in many respects, but 
receives much harm from the back-ground. 

Mrs. Carpenter's name is to two pictures, as 
clever as that talented lady's performances 
usually are. 

J. D, Wingfield has several pictures in the 
Tudor style of gardening, that, although undeni- 
ably clever in their department, the Geortinans 
itself is confined, and requires many very high 
pores of execution to render the works in it 

esirable. We observe something too much of the 
‘* that-will-do” school in these pictures. 

No. 365, The Last Moments of Mary Queen of 
Scots; Alexander Frazer. The artist is not equal 
to this subject. The heads are all too small, and 
the figures too long, giving to them generally the 
appearance of a race of starved giants. 

No. 479, The Mary's at the Sepulchre ; H. O'Neil. 
Something unpleasantly consecutive in composi- 
tion as well as hard in execution, There is no 
authority for the nude in the Magdalen, The 
picture is painted with all the usual carefulness of 
the artist; his manner of seeing nature is some- 
thing singular. 


MR. EASTLAKE’S REPORT. 


At a meeting of the trustees of the National 
Gallery, held on Monday last, a report was re- 
ceived from Mr. Eastlake, R.A., the keeper of the 
gallery, relative to the operations which had been 
undertaken for cleansing the pictures deposited 
therein. This report had been prepared in pur- 
suance of a minute made at a previous meeting of 
the trustees, on the 25th of January, and em- 
bodied a variety of testimonials and documents in 
justification of the course that had been pursued 

the keeper and his assistants. After hearing 
the report, &c., read, the meeting passed a resolu- 
tion, “ That in the opinion of the trustees, the re- 
port so made by Mr. Eastlake is entirely satisfac- 
tory, and justifies the confidence which they have 
reposed in his judgment, in respect to the treat- 
ment of the pictures in the National Gallery.” 
Mr, Eastlake’s report was as follows:— 

“ National Gallery, Jan. 28, 1847. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—In obedience to 

your instructions, I have the honor to submif the 
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following report of proceedings which have taken 
place under my superintendence relative to the 
cleaning of certain pictures in the National Gal- 
Lory. 

a Some circumstances connected with the regu- | 
lations of the present confined establishment, and 
which affect the question to be considered, should | 
be first noticed. ‘The National Gallery is closed | 
for six weeks in September and October. As 
there are no large spare rooms on the floor 
of the gallery itself, and as the moving of pictures 
to a lower floor, where the light is not so good, | 
would be inconvenient and not unattended with 
risk, it has been the practice to clean pictures in 
the chief apartments, and consequently during the 
vacation only. I had adverted to this cireum- 
stance in a printed letter addressed to the Right 
Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart., as First Lord of the 
‘Lreasury, in May, 1845, observing that if the 
building had been provided with spacious and 
well-lighted private rooms on the same floor with 
the gallery, the operation of cleaning pictures 
could be carried on when required, and that the 
vacation might then be shortened considerably 
‘(with a view only to repairs or general cleaning 
of the building) so as to keep the gallery open 
almost throughout the year.’ 

“The six week’s vacation being, under existing 
circumstances, the only period when the cleaning 
of pictures can conveniently take place, the 
operation has been -unavoidably limited to a 
small number at a time, and hence pictures 
that are cleaned must present a temporary con- 
trast in their appearance to the mass of the col- 
lection. 

“In the autumn of 1844, being duly authorised, 
I called in the assistance of Mr. Boden Brown, 
an experienced picture cleaner, Mr. Seguier having 
been on former occasions alone employed. I had 
every reason to be satisfied with the skill and care 
evinced by both those gentlemen, and intended 
in the autumn of 1845 again to invite the assist- 
ance of Mr. Brown. I should have requested 
him to undertake the cleaning of the picture 
by Rubens, called “ Allegory of Peace,” and I 
even stated to the First Lord of the Treasury 
that I wished to employ Mr. Brown on that 
work. On attentively examining the picture, 
however, I found it extremely difficult, in con- 
sequence of the thick coats of darkened varnish 
with which it was covered, to say whether it 
might have been repaired or not at a former 
period, I therefore thought it my duty, in what 
appeared a difficult case, to postpone the cleaning 
of that picture till Mr. Seguier, who was then 
much occupied, would have time to undertake it. In 
so altering my intention, I was only desirous, while 
the difficulties of the work were as I conceived, 
uncertain, to intrust the picture to the care of 
the same person who had before and more than 
once cleaned pictures in the National Gallery, 
and on whose experience the trustees, as a body, 
were accustomed to rely, A question having 
now arisen whether the picture referred to has 
been properly cleaned or not, I have reason to 
be satisfied that I took this course. 

“ The correspondence on this particular subject 
with the First Lord of the Treasury was private, 
but I avail myself of the permission of Sir 
liobert Peel to insert it here. The reference to 
a picture by Guido is also connected with the 
present question. 

“«7, Fitzroy-square, 5 Sept, 1845. 

*“ Dear Sir,—You are, I presume, aware, by the 
communications which have been made to the 
‘Treasury, that the proprietor of the picture of 
‘Susannah and the Elders,” by Guido, has 
neoepted the offer, made for it with your sanction, 
of 1,200 guineas. The picture will require to be 
cleaned and put in order, and this Mr, Seguier 
will, with your permission, undertake. As he is 
much oecupied, he is desirous of having the pic- 
ture at his own house; he can there begin to do 
what is necessary forthwith, The National 
Gallery closes on the 13th inst., and it will ob- 
viously be impossible to han np the picture before 
that time, e Rubens, whic was not cleaned 
last year for want of time (I mean the ‘ Allegory 



























of Peace and War,’ presented by the Marquess of 
Stafford), I propose shall now be cleaned by Mr. 
Brown, of course in the gallery.—I have, &e. 
(Signed) “«C, L. EastiaKe. 
“* The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart.” 


“* Downing-street, 6 Sept., 1845. 

“*Dear Sir,—I am desired by Sir Robert Peel to 
acquaint you that he approves of the arrange- 
ments proposed in your letter of yesterday for 
placing the picture by Guido, recently purchased, 
under the charge of Mr. Seguier, for the purpose 
of its being cleaned, and for having the Rubens 
cleaned in the gallery by Mr. Brown. If you have 
not already done so, Sir Robert Peel says you 
should apply officially to the Treasury for the 
payment of the purchase-money of the Guido, re- 
ferring to the Treasury letter sanctioning the pur- 
chase.—*“ * I am, &c., 

(Signed) 
“«C, L, Eastlake, Esq.’ 


“¢ G, ArpuTmnor. 


‘*7, Fitzroy-square, London, 6 Sept., 1845. 
“* Dear Sir,—....I had the honour to write to 
you yesterday on the subject of the Guido. With 
respect to the Rubens, after carefully inspecting it 
to-day again, I am inclined to think that it will be 
hazardous to meddle with it; and unless: Mr. 
Seguier can undertake it I should recommend 
postponing its restoration. —I have, &c., 

(Signed) “*C, L. East ake. 

“* The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart.’ 


“* Drayton Manor, September 7, 1845. 
“*Dear Sir — I have requested 
the Treasury to give the necessary directions for 
the purchase of the Guido. 
“* Your judgment in respect of the Rubens will, 
I am confident, be acted upon with perfect satis- 
faction by the trustees of the National Gallery. 
Not to clean where there is doubt, is the safest and 
best decision.—Most truly, &c., 
(Signed) “*Ropert Peer, 
“*C, L, Eastlake, Esq.’ 


“ Accordingly, the only picture in the national 
collection which was cleaned in 1845 was the Guido 
referred to in these letters. Mr. Brown attended 
merely for the pm pose of varnishing some pictures 
which he had cleaned in 1844. 

“T now come to the operations of 1846. 

“ At a meeting of the trustees, on Monday the 
24th of August last, 1 stated that several pictures 
in the National Gallery appeared to me to require 
cleaning, whereupon it was resolved—‘ That Mr. 
Eastlake is empowered by the trustees to use his 
discretion in causing such pictures as appear to 
be in want of this treatment to be cleaned and 
otherwise restored by competent persons, whom 
be shall select for the purpose, as far as practi- 
cable, during the approaching vacation.” 

“The pictures which appeared to me more espe- 
cially to require attention were the newly pur- 
chased Velasquez, ‘the Allegory of Peace’ by 
Rubins, ‘ the Landscape’ by Cuyp, and ‘ the 
Bacchus and Ariadne’ by Titian. I considered that 
one picture cleaner would be sufficient for the 
work proposed. I requested Mr. Seguier to 
examine these pictures and give me his opinion 
as to the expediency of cleaning them, and 
the possibility of doing what appeared to 
be necessary with safety. I may here observe, 
that I have known more than one instance 
when Mr. Seguier has declined to undertake 
the cleaning of pictures, not because they did not 
require cleaning, but because he considered that 
the operation would have been hazardous. The 
opinions expressed by him on the occasion in ques- 
tion had my entire concurrence. 

“ Those opinions, founded on minute investi- 
gation, and requiring technical experience to 
comprehend them, need not be detailed here. I 
wish, however, to state that Mr. Seguier did not 
recommend cleaning the Titian so much as the 
other pictures. Some of the trustecs, as well as 
Mr. Seguier and myself, had remarked an ine- 
quality in the upper and left corner of this picture, 

ising from the canvass having become partially 
de from its lining. Mr, Seguier stated that 
it was not possible to get rid of this inequality 
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entirely, without relining the picture; but that 
operation I did not consider requisite. The picture 
was accordingly cleaned only to the extent pro- 
posed by Mr. Ricsiet, and the defect in the canvass 
was remedied as far as it could be, The latter 
operation was the only one, coming under the 
head of restoration, which was considered neces- 
sary in the late cleaning. 

“The Velasquez and the Cu yp were freed from 
the darkened varnish which obscured them. In 
cleaning the latter it was hoped that two light 
spots in the sky, produced by restorations, which 
had been made before the picture was in the pre- 
sent building, would cease to be apparent. ‘The 
result has been quite satisfactory. ‘The Velasquez 
speaks for itself. 

“ The Rubens may be said to have been long 
buried under repeated coats of yellowed and soiled 
varnish. It was found that these could be re- 
moved with perfect safety, as the surface of the 


picture had that extreme hardness which the works 


of this master, above all others, often possess. The 
doubt which I had expressed, whether the picture 
might have been restored at a former period, 
proved to be unfounded. Mr. Seguier distinctly 
states that it is extremely rare to find a large 
work of the age of this specimen in so pure a state 
of preservation. 

“ Having now explained what has been actually 
done to the four pictures abovenamed, and by 
whom the work was performed, I beg leave to re- 
peat my entire satisfaction at the result, and lo 
express my acknowledgments to Mr. Seguier for 
the care with which he executed the task under- 
taken by him. I consider it unnecessary to say 
anything further on the subject of the Titian, the 
Cuyp, or the Valasquez, I submit a few observa- 
tions on the Rubens. 

“T have already remarked that if some pictures 
are cleaned, while others hanging beside them 
are in a dirtier state, the cleaned pictures may for 
a time present a considerable contrast to the rest. 
This difference is more likely to be apparent when 
a Rubens, so placed, is freed from the accumulated 
effects of a London atmosphere. A work by so 
florid a painter, in his brightest manner (as suited 
to a cheerful subject, such as an allegory of peace) 
might, under almost any circumstances be expected 
to present a contrast to pictures originally exe- 
cuted in a much lower tone; and this contrast 
must be greatly increased after such a picture has 
been cleaned. The difference, however, soon 
ceases to be striking, from the effects of time and 
of an impure atmosphere on the fresh varnish. 
The change has been already witnessed in two 
pictures, “The Brazen Serpent,” and “ The Judg- 
ment of Paris,” by the same master. Those works 
were cleaned in 1844, and at first, as was gene- 
rally remarked at the time, looked comparatively 
po My They have now acquired due mellowness 
of tone. 

“ The preservation of the most delicately exe- 
cuted details in this picture, is a proof of the care 
with which the surface has been cleaned. Lest, 
however, it should be su that glazings may 
have been removed with the soiled varnish, I beg 
leave to observe, that an experienced picture 
cleaner is not likely to be deceived on such points. 
An experienced —o cleaner knows, from long 
habit, the general nature of the materials used by 
the great painters, and can distinguish between 
such materials and the modern varnishes which 
may be spread over pictures from time to time, to 
preserve or to renovate them, and which, sooner 
or later, according to iocal circumstances and 
conditions, become discoloured. With regard to 
the brilliant and extremely light state in which 
Rubens left his pictures, two letters by the great, 
artist himself, which are subjoined to this report, 
afford conclusive evidence. 

« In the pi now under consideration, the 
central portion, which has the most unequivocal 
indications of the master’s hand, is painted, either 
altogether or to a great extent, on a dark ground, 
cont to the usual habit of Rubens, The 
a light 


i ted 
(pened, | thee Witp-em-oecrirant 
the details of painting are aware that 
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ca seactaoenio 
these different conditions generally involve an 
original difference of treatment. The canvass on 


| y , rey 
saw so much large art on so small a scale. I conducted by non-professional parties, it scems 
which the picture is painted, is joined in many 


should very much like to go to the gallery with ‘to us, a ma‘ter of surprise that an architect can 


you some sunny hour.— Believe me, Xc., {be found unscrupulous enough to propose an 


places, a circumstance not unusual in large pic- 
tures of the period; but in this case some of the 
wditions may have been subsequent to the com-| “*‘ My dear Eastlake—After a close inspection 
mencement of the central portion. |} of the pictures that have been last cleaned by | 

“As opinions have been expressed, in a letter | Mr. Seguier in the National Gallery, I feel as: | 
addressed to the trustees, and in printed letters; | sured that no particle of colour or glazing has 
for the mest part anonymous, that the pictures | been touched, and that nothing but the accumu- 
which have been recently cleaned have sustained | lated varnish and dirt of years has been removed | 
serious injury, the trustees will perhaps permit | from any of them. 
me, in my own vindication, and that of Mr.| “‘The restoration of the pictures to their present | 
Seguier, to subjoin to this report copies of commu- | state of almost pristine brillianey, by the removal | 
nications from some of the most eminent artists of | of the intervening medium of impurities through | 
this country, and from other persons who have | which we have hitherto been accustomed to view | 
great knowledge of the works of the ancient! them, is alone, in my opinion, the cause of the | 
masters, and who, from long experience, are | present outery, and nothing can be more unjusti- 


acquainted with the best modes of cleaning pic- 
tures :— 


(Signed) “*E. Lanpserr.’ | 
“Mornington-place, Dec. 26, 1846. 









































whose judgment in these matters every painter in 
the Academy, and most of them out, have the 
fullest reliance.— Believe, &c. 

(Signed) “*C, STANFIELD,’ 

“Letters of a similar tenor are also quoted from 
Messrs. Uwins, John Smith, ‘Thomas Emmerson, 
and Peter Norton. Mr. Eastlake observes, at the 
conclusion of the correspondence :— 

“These documents, with the statements and 
opinions before submitted, will perhaps afford suf- 
ficient information on the subject to which the 
attention of the trustees has been called, and on 
which I was directed to furnish a report. I have, 
&e. (Signed) “C. L. EastiaKe.” 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Rerort of the meeting on Monday, February 8th, 
1846. Mr. Bellamy, V.P., in the chair. 

The secretary read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, announced donations, &c. Mr. Goode 
‘was then elected Fellow, from the class of asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Scott Russell, civil engineer, then read a 
very interesting paper on the subject of sound, in 
regard to building, noticing the very little appa- 
rent attention paid by modern architects to the 
true principles of the subject, which he considered 
was chiefly owing to the exclusiveness of the pre- 
sent system of art. He explained that unless 
proper attention was paid by architects to nume- 
riecal proportions in buildings, the progress of 
sound would be impeded. He stated that the best 
ratio for the length, breadth, and height, were 3, 
1, and 2, respectively, He then proceeded to illus- 
trate by diagrams this principle. He explained 
the rule that should guide architects in the ar- 
rangement of large buildings, he stated that the 
auditor should be at least 18 inches above the one 
directly before him; and stated he knew large 
assembly rooms, theatres, &c., where this plan 
was followed, in which the auditor at the furthest 
extremity-of the building could hear as distinctly 
as the one nearest to the speaker; he mentioned 
that an ordinary voice might be distinctly heard 
at the distance of 500 feet, if this principle was 
observed. Mr. Scott Russell is to return to the 
subject at the next meeting of the Institute. 

After some discussion among the members on 
the subject, and the thanks of the meeting voted 
to Mr. 8. Russell, the meeting adjourned until the 
22nd instant. 


THE ARCHITECT GOLD MEDAL 
COMPETITION. 
WE have received several letters complaining of 
the supposed intention of the Institute of Archi- 
tects to break their faith with the competitors for 
the gold medal, granted by the Queen for the 
promotion of architecture. ‘This intention, it 
appears, was indicated in the leading article of 
the Builder of last week; it being no secret that 
its employed editor is so connected with the 
Institute of British Architects, that a “ fore-gone 
fee soared is thought to be = than hinted at 
growling of that periodical. 

When the wey sande ‘contaiede this advice, 
and, indeed, other number of that journal 
teems with complaints from architects of the un- 
fairness that is connected with competition, as 


“* Linden Grove, Bayswater, Jan. 1, 1847. 
“* My dear sir, —'The ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ by 
‘Titian, and ‘ Peace driving away the Horrors of 
War,’ by Rubens, are two of the pictures that I 
know best. I have seen these works, and the 
Cuyp, since they were last cleaned, and I carefully 
examined the parts within my reach, but I have 
not discovered any appearance that leads me to 
suspect that the pictures have been injured in the 
process of cleaning, since I have known them. 
“*Tremain, &e., 
(Signed) “*W, Murreapy. 
SO & Eastlake, Esq., R.A." 
“* Buckingham-street, Strand, Dec. 28, 1846. 
“* My dear sir,—On Saturday I received a note 
from you, inquiring whether I had heard of the 
letters which have been in the papers relative to the 
cleaning of some of the pictures in the National Gal- 
lery; I certainly did hear several persons mention 
that such remarks were in some of the papers, and 
as I was anxious to see the new pictures, and 
also desirous to see how far I considered these 
remarks just, I took an opportunity one fine day 
(as Lhave scarce been out lately) to look in, ac- 
companied by a friend. I was only there about a 
quarter of an hour, and did not see the Titian 
(* Bacchus and Ariadne’) as I was not aware it had 
been cleaned; but I saw the others distinctly, and 
more especially the large Rubens (‘Peace and 
War’), and I have the greatest pleasure in givin 
my testimony in favour of those who poxtertmed 
the task. The pictures appear judiciously and 
admirably done, and more especially the Rubens, 
which until then I confess I never could thoroughly 
like, because I could not see it; its darkness, 
opacity, and heavy character, until it was thus 
cleaned, so contrary to the bland, general sunny 
and clear detail of Rubens, always made me at 
least indifferent to it. I turned to the friend with 
me and said, as also in the hearing of an artist 
present, who asked me my opinion of, what had 
been done, that I considered any remarks that 
had been made against the cleaning as void of 
foundation, and that for the first time in my life I 
liked the picture, which I can now see and admire 
as a really finé Rubens. I was indeed so pleased 
with it, that I instantly put in practice what I had 
before intended, that is, to consign to the care of 
Mr. Seguier a magnificent Bacchanalian I 
of Jordaens, to undergo the same opcration.—I 
remain, &c., 
“*C, L, Eastlake, Esq.’ (Signed) “ Wm. Evry.” 
“* Thursday Afternoon, Jan. 28, 1847, 
“* Dear Eastlake —This morning, the first bright 
day, I went to the National Gallery to look at the 
pictures that have been so much discussed and 
criticised lately. I have not seen the violent let- 
ters that appeared in the newspapers, wherein 
Seguier is so unwarrantably reflee on, and un- 
justly attacked; but having seen the pictures in 
question, viz , the Rubens, Velasquez, Titian, and 
Cuyp, I should like you to say to Mr. i 
from me, how much obliged to him I feel for his 
judicious cleaning, which enables me to see the 
merits of the masters. He appears to me to have 
removed the varnish with great skill. What 
a fine fellow must have been! I never 





injustice, such as that recommended to the Lusti- 
tute in the leader of the Builder. What! can a 
society of architects deliberately draw up the 
terms of a competition; and then, after cvery 
expense and labour has been incurred on the part 
of the candidates, refused to award the prize? 
The cause assigned being that there are no 
geniuses among them! How, after this, will an 
architect dare to complain of ill-usage from any 
public body or individual whatever? We should 
ike to sce a list of the geniusses in the Institute 
of Architects. 

The Builder, however, informs us that he knew 
all along it must be a failure; and he very ele- 
gantly adds ~“ Further consideration has made 


fiable than the attack made on Mr. Seguier, in| the correctness of our first view of the question 


more evident, and now comes the result of the 
advertisement to clinch it, What the Builder 
means by clinching a view, we do not quite com- 
prehend. It is a mysterious ettempt to dove-tail 
a. with fine art, that is not easily 
replied to. 

According to what we can gather from other 
passages in the paper alluded to, for we always 
take admission for evidence, the gold medal, 
being for the advancement of architecture, was 
no doubt intended for students, and the competi- 
tion, was wisely restricted to architects under a 
certain age; that age, it appears, having been 
decided upon after sufficient discussion; for the 
Builder’s notions were put down on the occasion, 
If the competition had been thrown open to all 
ages, or the names of architects of rank and - 
tation had been found among the strivers, what 
security could have been produced that it was 
not the production of the architect's office, rather 
than of the architect himself? 

Again: what was the intention of the added 
fifty pounds, if a competition of students was not 
meant?—Of students undergoing a course of 
study. What does the Builder mean in saying it 
seul enlist the experience, the judgment, and 
the taste of those profoundly acquainted with the 
several departments of the art; and then present 
the fortunate competitor with the “ tempting 
reward” of fifty golden sovereigns, on condi-| 
tion that he would take his experience, and 
judgment, and taste, and profound acquaint- 
ance with the several departments of his art 
to Rome, there to draw a check for it? If 
already an accomplished artist, why is he to be 
sent to Rome? Did the Institute of Architects so 
fraudulently word their tempting donation that it 
should remain for ever a dead letter? or has the 
editor of the Builder done so for them? Was it 
intended that they should not give this “ tempting 
reward” to any to whom it might be useful, be- 
cause those qualified to demand it would not 
choose to go so far as Rome to draw the check? 
So much for Institute liberality! It is clear, how- 
ever, that students were intended — students whose 
educations were unfinished. The tempting fift 
pounds proves that intention; and the Builder is 
compelled to acknowledge that among those sent 
in “there are three or four very creditable draw- 
ings.” This is allowing the whole case in equity. 
What more can be allowed to*any of late compe- 
tition? What more was to be expected from stu- 
dents? Let our readers reflect that the term 
“creditable” is an admission from a costive wit- 
ness on the other side; it is not the best of the 
competitors’ evidence. The editor admits that 
“three or four are very creditable drawings,” but 
counsels the Institute to refuse to any of these 
“creditable drawings” the medal and the tempting 
£50, and_to treat the just claims of those who 
have been duped by their “circular advertise- 
ment” with the contempt of giving no opinion in 
the matter. Go, ye of the Army and Navy Club, 
and do likewise. ‘The Institute of Architects are 
councilled by an architect to countenance you by 
an example. You cannot err in imitating « pre- 
cedent emanating from such a source, and you will 
at the same time avenge the eause of the wron 
students, and clinch the dirty view of the Builder, j 
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Royat Acapemy Exuipirion.— Monday the | statutes of Praxitelles, the creator of the marbl 
next are | Venuses, and whose voluptuous chizel never con- 


5th and Tuesday the 6th of April 
the days specified for the reception of pictures, 
statues, &c., intended for the forthcoming Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy. 

Tue Socery or Brrrisu Artists. — It is an- 


nounced that her Majesty's charter for incorpo- | 


rating the society has now passed the Great Seal. 
RoyvaL Hiperntan Acapemy.—lIt will be seen 


in our advertisement columns that all who wish to | 


send pictures for exhibition to this institution, | a ; 
| whom admission to these mysterious representa- 


must forward them to the Academy House, Lower 
Abbey Street, Dublin, on or before the 30th April. 
After which day no works will be received. 
Strupies rrom Lire.—That there is no cause 
without its consequences, nor consequence without 
its cause, may be ranked as one of those truisms 


with which every one is acquainted; but it is 


nevertheless often left out of consideration in 


argument. That our school of art was, some thirty | 


year’s ago, deficient in correctness of design (mind 
we do not say it is perfect at present, we mean 


deficient in comparison with other schools), might | 


not be conscientiously denied. There then existed 
but little cause that it should be other than defi- 
cient. For while the facilities for study from the 
life model presented themselves in profusion in 
every other capital, there was, previous to that 
period, scarcely any opportunity of drawing from 
the human figure, ai the walls of the Royal 
Academy. ey the artist, and even the amateur, 
is invited to various academys for the purpose; 
having fine light, warm rooms, and the coakesive 
wlyantage of practice among others, urged by the 
same motives to exertion. We have visited the 
apartments appropriated to the study of the life 
model, at the residences of Mr. Lucy, Albert- 
street, Mornington-crescent; and of Mr. Bell, 
Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, and can 
recommend them as containing every advantage 
necessary for the purpose proposed. As to the 
system of teaching the parties, we believe the 
true artist wants only facilities for study, and these 
are provided at a sum, in our opinion, too low to 
be remunerative. 





LES POSES PLASTIQUES IN PARIS. 


Iv has been remarked that the balls of the season 
present less and less of covering in ladies’ cos- 
tume. There is a progress of exposure going on, 
that threatens the entire overthrow of old- 
fashioned prejudice; indeed, the point to which 
this indiscretion has attained in what is called full 
dress gives reasonable excuses for alarm as to 
where the change will stop, or whether it will stop 
at all. It is quite possible that the retrograding 
progress now manifesting itself so openly will, in 
time, carry us back to the supreme bon ton of the 
directory, when the antique statues were the 
models for the mantua-maker, and half an ell of 
gauze sufficed to decorate a Parisian belle. Dra- 
pery was then but a transparent cloud, or a light 
vapour, which concealed nothing of the majesty 
belonging to the goddesses of the period. Then 
were the manners of Rome and Athens honourable 
to imitate, and inspiration was reveived from the 
divinities of heathen mythology ; they then counter- 
feited Venus, Juno, Hebe, the Graces, Diana, and 
occasionally Minerva. At present it is another 
affair. Imitation has its source in a less elevated 
sphere, and the revolution to which we allude is 
due to the Poses Plastiques, which have taken 
possession of so many of our Parisian theatres. 
(hus is the stage the school for morality, even 
in 1847, 

It is not generally known that the original 
inventor of these Poses Plastiques, or Tableaux 
Vivans, which are now so prevalent in London 
and Paris, is his Majesty the King of Bavaria, the 
identical monarch who has elevated Mile. Lola 
Montes to the highest dignities of his court. 
Before him, Germany had imagined ua 
vivants in costume; but the Kings of Bavaria, who 
merits, if not a patent of invention, at least a 
patent of perfecting, first conceived the audacious 
idea of undressing the figures in these pictures, 
and exhibiting them in the simple apparel of the 
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descended to chip the folds of a garment or 
the forms ofa fig leaf. Pure love of art inspired 
the monarch with this temerity. 

His tirst nude essays were executed at Rome, 
where he some time resided, as a simple amateur 
of the fine arts, concealing his rank in a demi- 
incognito. Spectators chosen from among the 
highest personages of the papal state, and the 
élite of the artist body, were the privileged few to 


tions were accorded. They were not long a secret 
from the authorities, and it is reported that the 
Pope and Cardinals were alarmed, on hearing that 
their august guest caused the reproduction, by 
selected beautiful examples in living nature, of the 
most celebrated compositions by Julio Romano. 
This incarnation of fine art was denounced by the 
thunders of the Vatican; and the minister of pon- 
tifical police transmitted to the King of Bavaria an 
order for the discontinuation of his live pictures. 
Piqued by this interdiction, the king quitted Rome, 
taking with him some of these chefs Pauvres of 
Roman nature, and he recommenced his studies in 


| his own capital, Munich; where he is, we suppose, 


now being assisted by Mile. Montes, through a 
course of the choicest specimens of the Spanish 
masters, 





To the Editor of Tus Fixe Arts’ Journat. 
Sir,—With reference to the note appended to your 
remarks on “The Army and Navy Club-house 
Competition,” in Tue Fixe Arts’ Journat, of 
Saturday last, I am directed to give the most un- 
qualified contradiction to the rumour, that “ it is 
already settled that the architect who is to have 
the carrying out of the work is Mr. Salvin.” 

The competition is in every respect an open one, 
the plans to be sent in with a device or motto, 

T have to request that you will do me the favour 
of inserting this letter in your next journal. 

I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas Waxcot, Secretary. 

Army and Navy Club, 10 February, 1847. 

[We insert Mr. Walcot’s letter, as we stated 
that we should be happy in being able to give con- 
tradiction to the report.— Ep. | 





To the Editor of Tue Fixe Arts’ Journa. 


Sin,—As an article calculated to injure the 
competitors for the Royal Meda}, at the Institute 
of British Architects, has appeared in the Builder 
of this day, I venture to hope from the general 
tenour of your journal, that you have the welfare 
of the fine arts too much at heart, to lose an op- 
portunity of seeing the drawings themselves, 
which, ees perhaps the work of young stu- 
dents, still one or two are certainly worthy of a 
more complimentary criticism than that to which 
I have made allusion. I trust, sir, that of whatso- 
ever opinion you yourself may be, on viewing the 
designs, that the subject will not be discussed in 


the summary, and to my mind, conceited style of 


that threepenny periodical The Builder. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
; o. %, F. 
[Ws have noticed the subject in another column. 
—Ep.] 
—_—_—_—X—_—_l_ 


NEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE.—No. 1. 
By Wa. Vose Picker. 

Ir it be desired to ascertain the purposes for 
which architecture exists, various replies may be 
given to the inquiry. The lover of antique art 
will justify its practice, as a means of perpetuating 
those forms and arrangements which time has 
hallowed through a series of successive and 
the feelings and judgment of the most enlightened 
nations have approved. The physically scientific 

hilosopher will defend the perpetuation of those 

rms, because they are based upon the surest of 
all principles ;—namely :—obedience to the law and 
example of nature, in the qupier nant of the 
m 1 selected for the of the art; and 
realize a beauty satisfying to the reflective, as 










well, perhaps, as the imaginative faculties of the 
ene because, perfectly consistent with the powers 
an 








om, a 


roperties that material possesses. But 
there is another and most important point of view 
in which the art of architecture requires to be 
considered; which is, that it maintains, or rather 
should maintain, an active and practical existence, 
not for the purpose of perpetuating the forms of 
antiquity, however worthy they may be—and 
unquestionably are—of admiration and veneration ; 
not for the purpose of exhibiting the properties 
and powers of marble or of stone, or of any other 
material, even though those powers and proper- 
ties be developed in such perfection, and to such 
full extent, as to enable the mind to recognize 
the consummation of art therein, and say, as 
the inspired writer beautifully exclaimed to the 
ocean, “ Thus far canstthou go, but no farther;” 
which is, that architecture exists for the physical 
as well as moral and inte!lectual benefit of man, 
and for satisfying the whole of his wants—in 
reference to building construction—arising out of 
the peculiarities of his nature, condition, aud cir- 
cumstances; these wants embracing the health, 
comfort, and convenience of the body, in unison 
with wsthetic effects, calculated to elevate and 
delight the imaginative and reflective faculties 
of the mind. 

In considering this art, therefore, as a means 
of promoting the good of society, it behoves us to 
consider also, not ny the nature, but peculiar 
circumstances and condition of the human family; 
—not in ages past, nor in distant nations, but in 
the age in whichwwe live-and in respect to the 
various contingencies of the state, in which it, at 
the present, is, and, probably in future ages, will 
be faced. 

bove all other arts, architecture has the 
closest affinity with nature; for while what are 
commonly termed “the higher arts,” affect the 
representation of her productions, while realizing 
none of the uses or functions which her works 
present, architecture is so closely associated 
with her in purpose, as to make the first princi- 
ple in her spiceae namely, the union of utility 
with beauty, one and the same, 

But, while the perfection of architecture must 
remain at all times dependant upon the nearness 
of its approach to nature, in the emanation of the 
highest order of beauty, from the st amount 
of utility—a marked and essential difference in 
condition and circumstance, is no less inevitable. 
The utilities of nature are unvarying, the same 
at the creation, “ yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” In her constructions and arrangements — 
in the means originally adopted for the accom- 
plishment of her ends—or, in the extension of 
the capabilities of her productions, there is no 
more need than there can be possibility of im- 
provement. 

The utilities required to be embodied in the 
works of architecture, on the contrary, are con- 
tinually fluctuating, constantly affected by in- 
numerable contingencies of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance; and, so far from its being possible for 
“ the art” to have arrived at consummation in any 
particular age or* nation, either past or present, 
the perfection of the art must still be looked for- 
ward t», and be waited for, until the time when it 
shall be found as well adapted to every other 
climate upon earth, and every other condition of 
which the social state of man is susceptible, as 
were those of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Mideval 
Europe, proper to the tive localities and 
eras in which they originated; and until the ener- 

ies of the human mind sltall have become ex- 
Corel, either in their improvement upon the 
utilities, comforts, and conveniences of life, or in 
the power to realize any of those conceptions of 
“the beautiful” in art; which a careful study of 
nature, and the constant emulation of her per- 
fections, must render evident, are well nigh in- 
exhaustible. 

In ing a hasty glance at the character and 
history of all present arts in architecture, certain 
contingencies are found to exist, which, notwith- 
standing the different effects produced, render 
each gud all of them synonymous, In the first 





place, they are all based upon the properties of} and the consequent impossibility of attaining by 


the sume material; namely, stone. They have 
(with the exception of that which is scarcely 
worthy of being termed “an art,” ie. “ the 
Elizabethan),” all originated in purposes having 
no relation to “ the domestic,” and especially to 
“the commercial” arrangements of society; and 
they have, also, originated in climates having the | 
closest similitude with each other. 

The consequence of these affinities are, that 
the art of architecture, instead of being, as it ever 
should be, in a state calculated to enable it to 
grow with the growth of society,—to adapt itself 
to the various circumstances and climates of those 
nations, which, in the progression of ages, have been 
emancipated from the trammels of ignorance and 
barbarism, and become awakened to the yalue and 
importance of art;—instead of being capable of 
availing itself of each and all the advantages 
which the active intellect of successive ages may 
ylace within its reach (and thereby enable it to 
co pace with the perfection attained by the 
ancients in the art, by keeping equal pace with 
the demands and exigencies of society), continues 
to this day in fetters—- restricted to an order of 
forms—adapted to the nature of one material — 
restricted in her examples to edifices of totally 
different intention and purpose from those for 
which the greatest demands upon the art are now 
made—condemned to stand still when all the rest 
of the world is in railroad motion, and present to 
future ages the anomaly of an almost total dis- 
regard of the example of nature, in the employ- 
ment of the resources with which she is now sur- 
rounded; and through which, by the study and 
upplication of the laws which govern her unerring 
ep (which is none other than an applica- 
tion and extension of the antique philosophy), the 
ultimate perfectability of the art can alone be 
secured. 
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its use anything more than a fraction of the bene- 
fits which it offers. 

Unless iron, in conjunction with metallic sub- 
stances in general be at once recognised as a 
“legitimate material,” qualitied by the powers and 
capacities it possesses, to dictate, and determine 
the general law of constructive and decorative 
form in architecture; it is impossible, the state of 
art can ever be improved by its use, or 
society be put in possession of the majority of the 
advantages it offers. 

These advantages will be best understood by 
reference to a few of the more important require 
ments of modern society among ourselves. 

Now, what, it may be inquired, are the peculiar 
demands upon architecture in reference to the | 
commercial, domestic, and indeed all other building | 
arrangements of cities ? 

In the first place, the greatest economy of | 
space consistent with security is, in the highest | 
degree, essential; and the constructions of present 
architecture are, in this respect, the very reverse 
of economical. 

In consequence of the enormous value of| 
ground, and the necessary altitude of buildings, 
the walls enclosing the lower rooms, those very 
apartments where space is most invaluable, are, in | 
obedience to the fimited powers of brick and 
stone, required to be of enormous thickness, and 
solid. In fact, it is no uncommon thing for one- 
third or fourth of the ground room to be oceupied 
by solid walls. Whereas, if metallic constructions 
were to be substituted, a saving of at least half of 
the enclosed space might not only with perfect 
safety be effected, but, from the circumstance of 
the metallic walls being hollow, a | amount of 
accommodation for stowa and domestic use 
might be safely provided within the enclosures of 
the walls themselves; in addition to the infinitely 





Did time permit, and the object of the present | less bulk of chimnies and foundations, the facili- 


inquiry demand, it would be easy to prove from 
the example of nature in synonymous arrange- 
ments, no less than the peculiar economy of stone 
and marble, that the yarious forms and arrange- 
ments of the masonie arts are perfectly consistent 
with the properties of this material. But while 
giving this and all other due merit to the ancient 
arts, it must never be forgotten, that architecture, 
(as before stated), maintains, or rather (were the 
interests ef society duly considered), should main- 
tain an active existence, not for the purpose of 
perpetuating antique forms, or displaying the pro- 
perties of any given material; but, in order to 
furnish continually the largest possible amount of 
utility in union with the highest order of beauty 
in buildings devoted to the use of man. 

Whenever, therefore, a material is found to 
exist which offers advantages to society in its use, 
but to the nature of which the preceding laws of 
form in constructive art are inappropriate and in- 
efficient, it is the province of architecture to adapt 
to the nature of such material uniform and con- 
sistent laws of design, by which each and all the 
extended utilities, in conjunction with the peculiar 
beauties it is nee of realising, may be satis- 
fuctorily attained, 

It would be altogether useless on this ogeasion 
to enter into a series of observations and 
arguments, in order to prove the suitability of 
ivon for general adaptation to the purposes of 
architecture. The extent to which it has already 
been applied in substitution of stone as well as 
timber in the masonic arts, and the daily in- 
creasing demand for its further application, being 
amply sufficient to prove the advantage attendant 
upon its appropriation, even were its value and 
usefulness not, as they are, rendered practically 
manifest by its extensive application to bridge- 
building, to house-building, for exportation, and 
the more important purposes of “naval archi- 
tecture.” 

The great disadvantage, however, attendant upon 
the employment of this material in present archi- 
teeture, and the great barrier to its more extended 
introquetion, is, the contradiction presented in the 


geneval character of masonic forms, to the native 
properties and capabilities of metallic material; 





| osruction of light they inoitbly 


ties for improved ventilation and warming, 
greater security from fire, more healthful and 
agreeable modification of temperature, and various 
other advantages and conveniences to be attained 
by such arrangements, 

It may, however, be objected, that facilities do 
not, at the present moment, exist, for the general 
appropriation of metal for the walls of edifices. 
This may, to some extent, be admitted, although 
only to some extent; because the application either 
of iron-lathing or woven-wire (as recipients for 
cement and plaster), on toa skeleton composed 
either of iron or timber, presents an exceeding 
ready method of realising the effects; and this 
even, in the latter case, with the most satisfactory 
resistance to fire. But, at the same time, it should 
not be overlooked, that “ substitutive elements” 
exist in brick and cement, &e., which are not only 
equally, but, as will hereafter be more fully shown, 
with infinitely greater advantage, capable of being 
rendered representative of the external effects of 
metallic than of masonic constructions; and that, 
unless laws of design adapted to the nature of 
metal in primal and mural construction, be 
admitted to govern the employment of these 
“ substitutive elements,” until gencral opportunity 
be afforded for the application of the original 
material, we must still go on blundering and 
misapplying it to subsequent architectural ar- 
rangements, unfitted to its nature; present an 
effectual barrier to the improvement and extension 
of art, and exclude from society the many and 
peculiar advantages which its application to 
numerous ulterior purposes might, immediately, 
and with the greafest facility, be attained, 

For example, whenever porticos or covered 
ways are required (and such arrangements, be it 
remembered, are on very many occasions highly 
desirable, on the grounds of comfort and utility, 


in a climate visited with so large an amount of 


rain as our own), massive entablatures, and massive 
columns, occasioning serious inconvenience by the 
obstruction of the ground room required for the 
8 woven of passengers, and mer- 





carriages, 
greater inconvenienee and 
the enormous 


occasion, are, 
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according to the present limits of art, indispensable; 
whereas, if “laws of architectural design,” based 
upon the peculiar powers of “ suspension” pos- 
sessed by metals, were to be applied to con- 
structions of this description, all the advantages of 
shelier might just as effectively be attained, with- 
out any occupation of ground whatever, and with 
scarcely any obstruction of light; because, if need 
be, the greater portion of the roof might be filled 
in with glass, with infinitely greater harmony and 
beauty in effeet than can possibly be attained 
through the conjunction of this light and delicate 
material with the opaque and massive forms of 
masonry—these advantages being equally attain- 
able, whether the walls be composed of brick and 
cement, or the primal material—iron. Again, the 
basements of the fronts of buildings devoted to 
commercial purposes require a large introduction 
of glass, necessarily producing the greatest light- 
ness in effect, while, instead of the upper portion 
of the structure being brought to harmonise with 
this necessarily light and delicatz base by the con- 
tinuation upwards of “a style of design” adapted 
to the nature of the materials of which it is com- 
ae viz. metal and glass; it is almost invariably 

‘ound apparently crushing beneath the weight of 
ponderous masses of stone and brick, and 
the heavy, opapue, and colourless forms of the 
masonic superstructure, 

These few points alone present sufficient 
evidence to shew that the present condition of art 
in architecture is by no means compatible with 
the necessary utilities demanded by commercial 
arrangements to the general purposes of which it 
has only of comparatively late years been called 
intorequisition ; notwithstanding the demands upon 
the art, for these purposes, are rapidly becoming 
paramount to all others. 

Many most important inefficiencies in present 
architecture and building, in respect to the com- 
forts, conveniences and elegancies of domestic life, 
might likewise be pointed out; but, as the majority 
of these are found less peculiarly to affeet the 
question of primal form—that paramount con- 
sideration in architecture—they are reserved for 
future investigation. 

90, Guildford Street, Russell Square, 

February, 1847. 


THE DRAMA. 
Lyceum Turatre.—The past week has been 
unusually dull in theatrical matters; the sole 
novelty we have to notice being the début of Miss 
Dickinson, late of the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, 
in the character of Miss Fanny Curry, in the 
pular farce of The Eton Boy. ‘This young lady 
8 a good-humoured appearance on the stage that 
is prepossessing; her voice is full and pleasant, and 
her laugh is natural; but her conception of cha- 
racter is deficient in detail. It wants light and 
shadow, is very well as a generalization, but fails 
in finish. The cause of . choosing the male 
attire arose, no doubt, from her stature, which ex- 
ceeds that of most females. This peculiarity 
carries with it some objection to any but very first 
class acting, and, by suggesting “ ey eer has 
ic 


‘already been mischievous; for Miss Dickinson's 
| attitudes and gait in the attempt to be boyish were 
merely uncomfortable. Her boxing scene was the 


| patting of a young lady with very stiff stays; and 
While hes en a idveonmnennt her mirth that 
rendered her sometimes inarticulate from rapidity 
of utterance, there was also a constraint in appear- 
ance that weighed heavily upon the effect of her en- 
deavour. It was impossible that so much good humour 
of appearance in the actress should not be met by 
quel humour in the audience; but there was no 
sufficiency of admiration ro the débutante that 
would warrant the ecy of a permanent popu- 
larity in the line on We believe there is 
more than one actress in the company that would 
have played the ‘character quite as well. Keeley 
was gigantic in Dabster, and Wigan eccentric as 
on Popham, Miss Turner is a rising actress, 
a eaieee grate pales, but has one very bad habit, 
she addresses all her jokes to the audience. This 
is never justifiable but in a Tag. 
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To the Editor of Tne Fixe Ants’ Journan. 
Sim,—Alarmed at the tenour of some criticisms | 


——— Se 











Pray pardon me, Mr. Editor, for trespassing so 








careful, to “look before they leap,” and not make 


long on your time and patience, but I was| their theatres “schools for scheming.” With the 


which have appeared on the last new Comedy | anxious to offer all the arguments I could to in- 


(Bourcicault’s School for Scheming), 1 hasten to | 
implore your powerful aid to avert the direful 
consummation which they seem likely to produce, 
viz., the banishment of all sentimental character 
from five-act Comedies. Five-Act Comedies! 
Why, dear Mr, Editor, those very words speak 
volumes against such a catastrophe; for what mor- 
tal audience could sit laughing through five long 
nets? It would out-momus Momus;—no jaws of 
Hesh and blood could endure it~the thing is im- | 
possible, morally and physically, though the wit 
should grow “ brighter and brighter still,” through 
each successive act; mouths would, I fear me, 
open to — instead of laugh, even at the 
capitally played, mirth-provoking scenes, between 
Farren and Mrs. Glover. The Macdunnum and 
Mrs, Humby. We should not even have a smile 
left for the “very agreeable” Selby and his 
pretty partner, with her bewitching hoydenisms. 
The reason is obvious; the length of the piece 
known by the name of “ comedy ” is, I conceive, 
too great for it to be confined to one kind of ac- 
tion, without becoming tedious; though the short- 
ness of a farce renders such arrangement agreec- 
able enough. True, the success of burlesques 
may be urged in contradiction to this, but it must 
be remembered that they abound in other than 
mirth-moving attractions. The fascinations of 
the dance, of music, and song, the utmost gorgeous- 
ness of spectacle, all assist in forming the brilliant 
omnium gatherum we gall a burlesque—nay, to one 
of the most recent of these productions has been 
added, and with great success, a considerable por- 
tion of the obnoxious ingredient,—sentiment. 
Without a doubt, Mr. Editor, my prolixity has 
already betrayed my sex. I hope that will not 
militate against the success of my petition; for 
truly, I think we ought to be allowed a little of 
our own way in the theatres, seeing that we are 
their most unwearied visitors, and that we “ not 
only go ourselves but are the cause of going in 
others.” Do then, dear Mr. Editor, interfere in 
our behalf. Do not let the sweet food we love be 
banished from the feast, just to please Messicurs | 
the Critics, for it would be cruelly unjust. Be- 
cause they do not like sugar, shall there be no | 
more bon-bons? Because their pampered palates 
require piquant stimulants, must we be tied to 
Chili pepper and capsicums? Suppose we regard 
a comedy as a dramatic plum: pudding, let us allow 
the salt, spice, and suet their due share of merit; 
and admitting that the pudding would be heavy 
and insipid without them, it would be a woeful 
falling off if such a compound was served up to us 
without the sweeter condiments; and even so, in 
my opinion, would the new comedy lose much of 
its attraction if presented to us without the deep 
manly feeling of Webster, the impassioned ten- 
derness and exquisite bye-play of Howe and of 
Miss Fortescue, the pathos of whose acting is so 
perfect, that I, for one, always feel a kind of 
regret when I see her in an exclusively comic 


duce you to adopt the opinions which I feel 


| public, managers are at “the point of honour;” 
\* John Bull” hates “ duplicity,” “time’s a tell- 


assured are those of nearly every Englishman’ tale,” and has made him the “ man of the world,” 
y y ig 


who visits a theatre as well as of, 
Sir, your humble servant, 


and not so easily to be taken in as heretofore. 
Managers should do more and promise less, which 





part. In Look before you Leap, would not the 
interest have been greatly decreased, without 
Elinor Mortimer and Brandon? Or, in Time Works 
Wonders, without. its charming heroine? and in 
The Beggar on Horseback, the inimitable Cymon 
Forall, perfectly as the character was delineated, 
would not have been.near so striking but for the 
contrast presented by the gentle Emmeline. In fact, 
such a contrast is requisite to form an agreeable 
whole, even as a picture requires a due propor- 
tion of light and shade to attain any high degree 
of excellence. One thing more, the introduction 
of sentiment in comedy, I have seen mentioned as 
the besetting sin of modern writers; but surely 
that is an error of memory on the part of the 
censor. According to my recollection of old come- 
dies, they are similarly constructed, for instance, 
the School for Scandal, the excellence of which, 
asa comedy, I have always supposed to be un- 
questioned. Then there is the Clandestine Mar- 
riage, the Provoked Husband, the Road to Ruin, 
&c., all containing their due share of the senti- 
mental, 


E. H. | would at all times be an “ agreeable surprise,” as 
[Our fair correspondent need not to alarm her- | Hone would exclaim “ who’s the dupe.” May this 
self. Messeurs the Critics, as usual, did not dare | Prove a “word to the wise,” and then, country 
to speak out. The sentiment of the comedy in | theatricals aang better understood, would) be 
question was an affectation that had no real | better supported, which would be “ better late 
source among the probanilities or possibilities of than never. 
modern society. It was a bit of serious thrown] ; 
in as a condiment, in a play constructed much THEATRE Rovat, Livervoot.—Mr. Vandenhott 
after the nature of the nila alluded to; and, coneluded a fortnight’s engagement on Friday, in 
being bad in quality, the critics chose to say leave The Stranger and William Tell, being for his 
out the material entirely rather than to denounce benefit. The business has not been very great. 
the concocter.—Epir. } Tneatre Roya, BrreuixeuaM.—On Thursday 
ct | the =performances were John Bull, an act of 
4 ro Te Wilham Tell, and the Spitalfields’ Weaver, being 
THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. for the benefit of the Queen’s Hospital, and 
How strange and varied are the dramatic notions of | under the distinguished patronage of the Right 
many among the “ Out of Town” play-going public! | Hon. the Earl Howe, G.C.H., Provincial Grand 
How hyperbolical, generally, is their description | Master, and the freemasons of the province of War- 
cf what they have seen, and how prolific their} wickshire. ‘The house was so crammed, that on 
imaginations of what they might have seen; for, | Friday the performances were repeated, and the 
trusting to the bills rather than to their own re-! outstanding tickets admitted. On each evening 
collection, and taking it for granted that all that|a masonic address, written for the occasion by T. 
was set down was in reality represented, their not} Stuart, Esq., of the ‘Theatre Royal, Soe eat 
having seen it, because it was not done, givesthem | was delivered by brother Couldock, amidst great 
warrantry to draw on their inventive faculties; | applause. 
which, under such cirewmstances, cannot but con- ATH AND Bristot.—In the first-named city, 
glomerate their ideas, and, to a certain extent, ac-| even Macready, Cooper, Mrs. Warner, and Mrs. 
count for some of those “strange and varied! C. Gill, were not followed, as they were wont to 
notions” alluded to. Now, wherein lies the fault? |} be; as if the denizens had lost all zest for the 
With the public, or with the concoctors of the bills? | drama, and devoted their time to cards and small 
Are the latter to blame for their ignorance of the| talk. In Bristol, however, things wore a very 
“arcanum,” or the former for their ingenious | different aspect; the combination of talent was 
puffs —“ Ad captandem vulgus?” ‘The honesty of|duly appreciated, and the theatre was nightly 
puffs—collateral, oblique, or direct—may legiti-|crowded. But Macready took his departure, the 
mately be doubted, although the practice is of] others remained, and the charm was gone, No 
ancient date—(so is the obtaining of goods under | longer did the boxes display a brilliant array of 
false pretences). But, it may be argued, that the | fashion and beauty; the pit was no more crowded 
managers of theatres are privileged persons, and | to inconvenience; each visitor might loll at ease, 
may with impunity catch their gudgeons with what|and then have room to spare. Then the stars, 
bait they please. Such an argument might| Warner and Cooper, disappeared, and another 
hold good, were there nothing else but gudgeons to| took their place. It was the African Roscius, who 
be caught; but all are not flat-fish who visit a appeared on Monday last, in The Revenge and The 








| theatre; and the point is, is it not more dangerous | Padlock ; and, what may appear strange, to a house 


to offend the “judicious few” by puffing, than by | moderately well filled; nor has the patronag ebeen 
issuing “a round, unvarnished tale,” although in | less on the other nights of his acting. Mrs. C. Gill 
so doing some lovers of the miraculous be lost? tuok her benefit on the 10th instant, on which 
But it is not by the bills alone that the public | occasion Mr. C. Gill enacted in The Secret and 
is led astray. Country newspapers assist to a| Susan Hopley. ‘There was a fair muster, and 
prodigious degree in the nefarious practice by the | everything went off well. 
style of their theatrical notices—it would be a| Bricnrox.—The theatrical season has at last 
misnomer to call them critiques. A name in large | been brought to an end, which end was anything 
letters in the bills, and a honeyed notice in the|but brilliant; for Brighton, being the town 
paper, must, with the non-illuminated, make its | where stars only are tolerated, and stars, for the 
owner a personage of transcendant talent. And| past week, not having been comeatable, the 
how often are such notices, where the noticed are | theatre, —s the same period, was but indiffer- 
connected with the management, written by the | ently attended. ‘The dramatic, like the fashion- 
manager himself; or, over a bottle with the editor, | able company, bit by bit, dwindled away till it 
or brandy-and-water with the sub., or to| arrived at that point “ beautifully less.” The 
the satisfaction of the “founder of the feast?” | Brightonians view everything connected with the 
There are some country editors who, only used to | drama through a false medium; with them a regular 
the scissors and eer, cannot write themselves, ‘company cannot possess talent. Such a thing may 
but keep articles on all subjeets by them; so that | be necessary; but names, in letters larger than the 
by merely altering the name, a well-deserved |largest size, will alone excite them to visit 
eulogium on Helen Faucit in Dublin, would serve | the theatre. Such a town, —T it may poy 
for “ Miss Crummuls” at “ Stoke Pogis.” the manager, and remunerate the star, does 
The belief that the public judges for itself has} serious injury to the dramatic interest of the 
long ago been exploded. It may think it does, | country. 
but as it generally eschews argument and reflec- | Trxcotx.—We cannot congatulate the manager 
tion, it is no longer a moot-poiht—the public are|on his nightly receipts; but as we know not his 
thought for, and there is the difficulty and danger | expenditure, we cannot speak of their insuffi- 
provincial managers have to against; for|ciency. He has decidedly improved his ors 
those who are well acquainted with theatricals, | dramatique; and we would advise him to go on in the 
and who do know what good acting is, and when a| same course, if he would prosper. Mr. and Mrs. 
piece is correctly pnt upon the oust, have just the | M. Smythson have returned to their old quarters; 
same opportunity of giving publicity to their | they were, and are, great favourites. 
thoughts, as those who either know nothing what- 
ever of the subject, or attempt to mislead, by puffs,] The Cushman’s continue to keep up the ball; 
per bills or papers. the tide of popularity is in their fayour, and they 
If the drama was only for a time, instead of | are the most of it. success at 
“ for all times,” the best puffers would be the best | Sheffield was, as it has been everywhere, very 
managers; but as it is, it behoves managers to be | great. . i 
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Betty, at Devonport, during the past week, has 
been well followed, and well spoken of. 

Poole, at Ipswich, has produced Giselle, or the 
Night Dancers, with much effect; and it promises 
to — attractive. 

The manager of the Manchester Theatre Royal 
has availed himself of the Queen’s closing, and 
entered into arrangements with the stars that 
were to have appeared there. It is said the 
Queen’s will re-open at Easter. 

Miss H. Faucit, at Glasgow, has had it all her 
own way. She has revived the drooping drama 
in that city. 

Corbet Cooke has taken the Liver, at Liverpool, 
and will commence in March. Its last lessee kept 
it open one whole week; it is to be hoped he will 
have better fortune. 


MUSIC. 


Drury Lanz.— The Bondman, the Bohemian Girl, 
and the Favourite, have been the stock pieces 
during the week; the only change being the re- 
sumption of the part of ieocies in the Bohemian 
Girl, by Mr. Harrison, which has of late been so 
well sustained by Mr. Rafter. We must not omit 
to notice, that on Monday night the proceeds of 
the theatre were to be devoted to the alleviation of 
the present distress in Ireland. The manager de- 
serves the public thanks for his benevolent inten- 
tions, 

Princess Tueatre.—On Tuesday, the opera 
of Norma was performed at this theatre. ‘The 
principal characters being sustained by Miss 
Bassano, Miss Annie Romer (her first appearance 
on the stage), Mr. Allen and Mr. Leffler. On 
seeing the announcement some few days ago, we 
were certainly astonished at the temerity of a 
manager, who would endeavour to produce an 
opera with an inefficient orchestra, and chorus, 
and, in short, without the means; but things 
turned out better than we expected, and so let 
that pass. Of all the operas that ever were writ- 
ten, we consider Norma to be the one most abound- 
ing in melody, it flows on in one continuous stream 
from beginning to end, the last air and chorus 
being, if possible, more beautiful than anything 
that has preceded it. From its first appearance 
on the stage, the principal character has been 
sustained by the best talent of the day, Pasta, 
Grisi, and. longo intervallo Adelaide Kemble, and, 
with a still further gap, by Miss Bassano. On 
more than one occasion we i had occasion to 
notice this singer. In Anna Boleyn she was not 
able to comprehend the character, and conse- 
quently failed in the representation. With Norma 
she is decidedly more familiar. The three prede- 
cessors we have mentioned, have all had a share 
in producing the representation of Miss Bassano’s 
Norma ; perhaps the imitation of Grisi is the most 
marked. . Miss Bassano, therefore, to a certain ex- 
tent, understands the character, although she does 
not and cannot fully comprehend the individuality 
that ougnt to belong to the respresentation. 
She does not study a character as a whole but in 
detached portions—these, on this occasion, were 
often exceedingly well performed. At times, to use 
a hackneyed phrase, she was all that could be 
desired; at others, it was a sort of child’s play of 
the part. Her singing partakes of the same cha- 
racter; in some parts she was highly effective, and 
again, very tame and insipid. She produced no 
effect whatever in Casta Wee, a great point in 
the part. Her execution is very defective, she 
seems to have lost the power; for she failed five 
or six times in passages, where others have been 
great; and in some places, where the two had to 
sing the same passage, Miss Bassano was unable 
to get through it, whilst it was perfectly executed 
by the other. We will venture to suggest, that if 
Miss Bassano made less effort, she would do far 
better than she now does. By straining after too 
much she does not even reach what she perhaps 
is capable of. 

But the great attraction of the evening was 
Miss Annio Romer, in Adalgisa; she was a pupil 
of Signor Crivelli, at the Royal Academy of 
Music, And now kind reader, we are about to do 
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arash act. We are going to make a prediction—it 
is a hazardous thing—but we will make it never- 
theless and notwithstanding. It is this. Miss. A. 
Romer, one day, and that not far distant, will be 
the first dramatic singer on our stage. Nor do we 
eare what any other country produces. It is true 
one thing militates against this assertion, that 
perhaps she is not sufliciently tall for full effect, 
but she has that within her which will overcome ; 
all difficulties, The part of Adalgisa is, perhaps, 
not calculated to display her full powers, but she | 
showed sufficient to make us go out of our way in | 
the prediction we have made above. And after 
this, we shall not enter into any particulars about | 
her representation of the part, but wait to see her 
in the more prominent part of an opera. We will | 
only add, that we do not remember this character 
ever so well performed before. 

We give Mr. Allen credit for his playing of 
Pollio, it is, at best, but an ungracious part, and 
one generally eschewed by tenors. He appeared 
to throw himself more into the character, and 
consequently less to obtrude his own individual 
person. If singers and actors could only see 
themselves as others see them, it would, perhaps, 
create no small astonishment and confusion! Mr, 
Allen has, as we have sometimes before observed, 
much natural feeling, and is capable of giving just 
expression to passages, particularly sentimental 
ones, and we would wish to see him holda higher 
position than"a mere warbler; but this requires 
study. Will he give it? Inspiration is all very 
well in its way, but no one ever arrived at emi- 
nence who waited to catch it. 

Mr. Leffler is never happy in any parts re- 
quiring dignity of character, he does not seem to 
have a notion of it; if he wants to assume it, he 
puts on a frown and pouts his lips, which is the 
nearest approach we have seen him make to it. In 
comic characters he is very good, but in any thing 
like an opera seria we would rather see anybody 
else. 

The subordinate parts do not require notice. 
The opera, on the whole, was well got up for this 
theatre; attention seemed to have been paid to 
make the entire representation effective, and this 
is one step to further improvement; for in general 
all the arrangements seem to be made on the 
lowest scale of the pound-shilling-and-pence 
system. 

Covent GARDEN.—It is now known that her 
Majesty has graciously been pleased to extend 
her patronage to this theatre, having on Monday 
last, sent to take a box for the season. 





CONCERTS. 


Exeter Hart.—The second concert (of a series 
of four) illustrative of the history of English vocal 
music, took place on Monday last. We have before 
expressed an opinion of the performance. The 
selection on this occasion was made from the works 
of Rogers, ie Wise, Lock, Blow, Creigh- 
ton, Reading, and Purcell. The Lag cr or 
formers were Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. W. H. Seguin and Mr. Machin, 

Beaumont Instirvrioy, Beaumont Square.— 
The second concert took place last Tuesday, The 
music was of a miscellaneous character, Vocalists, 
Madame Albertazzi, Miss Lockey, Mrs, A. New- 
ton; Mr. H. Phillips and Mr. Lockey. Violin, 
Mr. Thirlwall. ‘The room was well filled, 

Lyceum Tnueatre.—The usual performance 
was suspended, in order that Mr. Alleroft might 


To enter into any particulars would be impossible. 
The house was filled. 





REVIEWS. 


Cicero; a Drama. Simpxix, Marsnary & Co, 
and Kimpton High Holborn. 


We have read this work through, and venture to 
predict, that though the task may be undertaken by 
others it will but seldom be ished, Itisa 
drama meant in some degree to be done after the 


a 


give his annual “ prodigious” affair, called concert. Hoets. By Witttam Howirt. Bentley, Bur- 
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style of the classic writers, but the faults are both of 
design and execution. The author has evidently 
mistaken his mission on earth; it is clearly not 
that of either a dramatist or a poet. Asa proof 
of this assertion, we will take a passage which is 
intended to express the death of Cwsar, 





“ Sudden a halo flashed from Cimber’s eye, 

And springing, like a hound that slips his cheek, 

He grasped and rent the robe from Cesar’s neck. 

Whzy, this is force! said Cwesar, half appall’d, 

And raised his style. Help! brothers Cimber 
eall’d, 


Whose cry dirks answered with a glittering dart, 


As adders from their coil, at every heart. 

Casea’s plunged first, and pierced the victim's 
throat, 

Steel clash’d: cries mingled scarce in human 
note. 

One bound the leopard tried to burst the pack, 

A dagger met his fcaoet and hurl’d him back, 

Blood follow’d blows by each confederate done, 

Till Cesar cried, ‘and Brutus, thou! my son.’ 

Then rais’d his arms as if for death’s embrace, 

And in his gown o’er covering head and face, 

Fell, like a column by the winds o’ercast, 

And prone at Pompey’s footstool groan’d his 
last.” 

It is hazardous in any one to attempt a direct 
competition with Shakspeare, but our author courts 
apparently the comparison.—Look on the above 
and on Mark Anthony's speech,—we need no 
more to make our statement good. But still 
further to bear our opinion out we will give a 
description of sunrise—a subject often so beautifully 
expressed by others. 

“ Morn on the mount the sun’s pavilion rais’d 

In gorgeous folds where gold and crimson blaz’d: 

And forth the giant orb fares up the sk y: 

Light zephyrs curb their silver cars on high, 

And Rome exults in terraces and trees, 

To hymn the God and incense with the breeze: 

For toil man issues, to return at dark. 

Crowds thicken: cries intone—“ Beware!” for 
hark! 

Blows smite the porch of Cicero's abode.” 

For the word which we have put in italics, we 
venture an emendation, flares; flares up is clearly 
the right reading, which we haye no doubt would 
have been suggested by Scribblerus himself, un- 
less indeed the author intended that the sun hired 
a cab and took an eight-penny fare up to the sky. 
The passage, “cries intone”—will, in spite of us 
bring up to our recollection the description of the 
Prioress in tlie Canterbury Tales, 

‘* Ful wel she sangé the service devine, 
Entuned in hire nose ful swetely ; 

We have no doubt the author intended the 
nasal twang to be the characteristic of the cries, 
coming as they do from the swinish mob!—Happy 
idea! One more extract and we have done. 

“ Rap’t to the heart he rais’d her breathless form, 

Rap’t with her passion while he stemm’d the 
storm; 

Gazing on cheeks that mock’d the peach mature 

On lips where grace respir’d with love's allure, 

On breasts that heav’d again with sighs intense 

And large eyes waken'd to returning sense.” 


If any lady likes to take this description to her- 
self, we herewith present it to her, but fear it will, 
like the rest of the book, go a-begging. 


os 


Homes and Haunts of the Most Eminent British 


lington-street. (‘Third notice.) 
We have been induced to recur to this book 
in order to inform our readers that it has caused 
a sort of controversy between the author and 
the Atheneum critic. Charges were brought 
against the author of inaccuracies, and Mr. Howitt, 
in some of the instances, defended himself; upon 
which the critic turns round with indignant wrath 
and falminates a thundering catalogue of three 
columns of literal errors. An amnaemaegn ioe» 
sider that—a whole ! It then o ter- 


ises the book as more urate still than the 
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notoriously inaccurate Antiquarian Rambles through 
the Streets of London. That Mr. How itt, in 
some cases, may have trusted a little too much to his 
memory in his quotations is possible; or may have 
received too carelessly the statements of others. 
But, that two large volumes—the greater part of 
which is written from actual examination of 
the places themselves, and from information 
collected on the spot—can be obnoxious to the 
charge of “a more untrustworthy book it has 
seldom been our lot as critics to encounter,” we 
leave our readers, after this statement, to judge 
for themselves; and doubt not but they will with 
difficulty be led to think so. The greater part of 
these three columns of inaccuracies are merely 
verbal; and whether the Mermaid Tavern was in 
Friday-street or Bread-street (which, after all, 
remains a doubt), or whether the Globe did stand 
on the Bankside, between Blackfriars and South- 
wark, or between Southwark and London-bridge, is, 
after all, not so grave a delinquency in any author, 
as to be met with a Pelion-on-Ossa overwhelm- 
ing of criticism. It almost creates a smile, that, alas! 
such things should be. But the eritic’s acumen is 
nt stake; hence this ire! this dire outpouring of 
the phial of literary wrath, 

Among this war of words there is a passage in 
the first notice of the work by the Atheneum, that 
most completely exposes the mind of the critic. 
* Pope's Vitla at ‘Twickenham affords a fine 
subject for an article. But Mr. Howitt has made 
very little of it. To replant the poet's garden, we 
must have recourse to bi auth this Mr. Howitt 
has not done.” 

This is the climax of suggestion! What! re- 
commend Mr. Howitt to drivel about an artificial 
plaything, although it may be Pope’s garden,—to 
replant it from books! The idea is most supremely 
absurd! Who would not rather that Mr. Howitt did 
as he hasdone—conjure up the past of Burns through 
all his dwellings in the beautiful land of romance; 
or throw a halo of poetic imagery even around the 
dingy manufacturing town of Sheffield, when urg- 
ing the claims to reputation of the strong-minded 
corn-law rhymer; or waft us into the fields of 
pure imagination among the poets of the lake 
school, as they are called ! This is what Mr. How- 
itt has done, and done well for his own reputation, 


| 
in opposition to the drivelling suggestion of making 
a fine article out of a trumpery patchwork of 
grottos and weeping willows, even though the one 


ET 


were really the work of the poet's own hands, or 

the others planted under his immediate direction — 

to produce what—a mere pedling picture of quoted 
prettiness! 

Chronological Tables, or the Antiquary and Gene- 
alogists’ Companion, Br W. Dowxny Bruce, 
K.C.J., F.S.A. Longman, Paternoster-row. 

“Tis littte book is published with the hope that it 
will enable the historical or antiquarian student to 
ascertain the date of any particular building, 
record, charter, &c., and be a guide in computing 
dates, which, in many charters were dated on, or 
from some saint's day, or moveable feast, in the 
year of the reign of the existing king, or in the 
year of our Lord.” This object, which we quote 
from the preface is fully attained. We never before 
met with so much.useful and valuable information 
in so small a compass, It has evidently been 
compiled with great care. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir Avoevstus Carcorr.—Of all our landscape 
mee perhaps Caleott was the best figure 
draughtsman. Indeed, he was so erudite in form, 
that it is » matter for surprise there are so few 
historical subjects of his painting. We have been 
reminded of this, by seeing at Messrs. Cramer’s, 
Regent street, 2 picture of Macheth’s Witches, 
painted by Caleott; or rather designed by him, 
for only the heads and shoulders are finished, 
They exhibit a powerful conception of the unreal; 
and, if it were not for something that is too mascu- 
line in the moustache of one of them, approach 
nearer to the celebrated Witches of Fuseli than 
any other attempt we recollect. 


* 
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We have been favoured with a view of three 
windows, about to be forwarded to their destination’ 
in the island of Antigua. They have been painted 
by My. Wilmshurst, the celebrated artist on glass, 
The centre subject is the figure of St. John the 
Evangelist, oh of the side windows being merely 
ornamental, with a coat of arms in the centre. 
They are to be placed in a cathedral now erecting 
by Mr. Fuller, at St. John’s, at Antigua. The 
style of architecture being Roman, the painter has 
been permitted to use his artistic skill, unalloyed 
by contamination with the conventionalities of the 
dark ages, and the consequence is most satisfac- 
tory. 

Panis.—The new theatre is to be called the 
Theatre des Arts. Director, Mr. Mericourt, and 
leader of the orchestra, M. Bousquet. 








ON DITS. 

That Mrs. Butler (Miss Fanny Kemble) is to 
rd at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on the 
16th instant. 

That this lady is said to have a play of extra- 
ordinary power and the deepest domestic interest, 
called An English Tragedy; which was for some 
months (on her former visit to this country) in the 
hands of her intimate friends, who all (including 
Mr. Macready) spoke of it as full of the highest 
dramatic excellence. The fable, the conduct of 
the plot, the characters, and the general tone of 
its poetic character far surpassing any former 
effort of the authoress. 

That Miss Jenny Lind has been affrighted by 
the fact that Mr. Bunn’s engagement, as manager 
at the Garden (or possibly in coalition with the 
speculators), may give him the right of obliging 
her to perform at what he will call his Theatre, 

We have given the above on dit as it prevails; 
but we believe that the circumstance of the firm 
of Messrs. Beale being about to produce an opera 
at Drury Lane, having caused a continual commu- 
nication between the two managers, and the fre- 
quent visits made by Mr. Bunn during the recon- 
struction of the New Opera, are the only founda- 
tions for the report. 





NOTICE. 
THE OFFICE OF 
THE FINE ARTS’ JOURNAL 
18 AT 
No. 12, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, 
STRAND, 


Where Advertisements, Books for Review, and all 
Communications for the Editor are requested in 
future to be forwarded. Early application for the 
first nu nbers, to complete sets, is recommended 
as they are nearly exhausted. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Well-wisher to the Fine Arts is thanked for 
the communication; the subject is noticed in our 
leading article, on exhibitions. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY, 
TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION. 
PICTURES, &e., intended for the Ensuing 

Annual Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
should be forwarded to the Acadamy House, Lower Abbey- 
street, on or before the 30th of April next, after which day 
no works can be received. 

By Order, 


Grorce Prrrie, R.H.A., Secretary. 
Academy House, 4th Feb., 1847. 


OCIETY O F ARTS 
PRESIDENT. 
ILR.H, PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 

1. PREMIUMS for Works of Merit in DECORATIVE 
ART and MANUFACTURES to be delivered on or before 
the 5th of May 1847.—A List of the subjects for which Pre- 
miums amounting to 800 Guineas, with 40 Medals, are offered 
wiil be sent by post to all persons who furnish their names to 
the Society’s House, John-street, Adelphi, London. 

2, An EXHIBITION of Select Specimens of RECENT 
BRITISH MANUFACTURES is about to be opened in the 
Society’s House, Cards of free admission may be obtained 
from Members, or the Secretary. 

8. NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART to be 
formed by public voluntary contribation. Details of this 

lan my te had on aces as above directed. 
‘XHIBITION OF PICTURES in aid of this object 
take place in June. 




















OVELTY IN THE FINE ARTS.— 
CAMERA LUNARIS, or Moonlight Views, 209, Re 

gent-street. Open from 12 till 5. Admittance Ie. The 
pictures without the lights are perfectly colourless and with- 
out shade or outline produced by she pencil or the brush ; 
the light behind them, they have all the appearance of co- 
loured views, the tint being such as moonlight produces, 
viz., gray and dafk slate colours. The tints are also 
varied, so that no sudden transition is apparent, blending 
ard softening into each other in an artistic style. The 
whole collection is creditable to the artist, and a great proof 
of her ingenuity and perseverance. 





LOCUTION.—MRS. BUTLER, 
widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer, 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
days, for Lessons in Elocution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
Readings, clegarice and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
the Senate, the Pulpit, and the Stage. 
Mrs. BUTLER perfects her Pupils in Twelve Lessons, at 
her residence, 49, Bernard Street, Russell Square, London. 
Mrs. BUTLER also announces her First Dramatic and 
Historical Readings immediately, at the Hanover Square 
Grand Room, 





Just Published. 
HE LONDON ART UNION ANNUAL 


For 1847. Containing 265 Engravings from Paintings 

by British Artists, with descriptive Letter-press.— ‘ ; 

é,, 4, 

Small Paper, Crimson Cloth, Gilt.....ss.es.0000. 2 2 0 
Large Paper, Proofs, half Morocco, gilt, with 

Device .cscssscsseees ebberdcicdscicddecsssocse | @ G 
India Paper, Proofs, (only 25 copies taken) whole 

Morocco, superbly tooled and guilt ..........$ 12 12 0 
If the first and second volumes are taken together, 

Small PAPEP.. ccscccccsccsescsccccccssccsscess BIS 6 

On First and Second Large Paper, Proofs ...... 7 7 0 


To show the unanimous approbation this truly national 
publication has received, the publisher begs to annex the 
following reviews :— 

“ This elegant folio, the second of the series, consists of 
nicely etched and mezzotinted copies of the pictures chosen 
by the prizeholders in the Art Union of London. The sub- 
jects afford correct ideas of the style of the various painter, 
of the pictures ; they include every variety of composition 
from the dignity of scriptural subjects, to the playful hu- 
mour of every day life ; hence, there is abundant variety 
to please the most fastidious taste, They are very judici- 
ously grouped, and the work is altogether produced in a 
highly tasteful style. The volume is splendidly bound, and 
will prove a seasonable and superb present for the drawing- 
room table.—/Uustrated London News. 

“This volume is undoubtedly an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. The engraver has given more attention to his 
work—a work of great anil continuous labour; and it must 
be admitted, that these memoranda of a gallery are highly 
nteresting, and among the prints are many that possess con- 
siderable attraction, as well as for the style in which they are 
executed, as for the agreeable or able treatment of a subject, 
and few publ ications are calculated to give greater pleasure.’’ 
—Art Union Journal. 

R. A. SPRIGG, Library of Fine Arts, 106, Great Russell 
Street, Bedford Square, London. 


FFICES for the NEGOTIATION of 

ASSURANCES on LIVES and PROPERTY, Sale and 
Purchase of ANNUITIES, REVERSIONS, and other 
Interests; also, LOANS ON SECURITIES, and for 
INVESTMENTS IN FREEHOLDS, LEASEHOLDS, 
STOCKS, and SHARES, 

11, Poultry, City, and 22, Pall Mali, West End. 
DONALD BROWN, Manager. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, &ec. 
pas MAX ees DRAWING CHALK, 


(in Cedar) in various colours. 

RB. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA LA:VIS, enabled it to be used the same 
as the ordinary pencil, and effects can now be produced 
equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or 
any other fluid, the various colours blended togetlier with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness. It can be cut to a 
fine point, and is thus capable of giving a very delicate 
outline. Por sketching from nature, the great advantages 
resulting from the adoption of the CRETA LAZVIS must 
be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, 
&c., all the various tints can be obtained with q truthful- 
ness that cannot be surpassed: thus superseding every 
other method in general use. 

The CRETA LAEVIS may be had of all respectable Sta- 
tioners, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :-- 
Leather box, containing a set of 12 . 7% each. 

Do. do. 18 .. 10s. do. 
Do. do, 24 .. 14s. do. 
Do. do, 36. 2s, do, 
In sets as above, without box, at .. 6s. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt .... ......e++.. 128. per doz. 

*,* May be had also in Crayons without Cedar, in sets 
as above, at 6s, per dozen, box included. 

WOLFF and SON to recommend their newly-in- 
vented 8K ETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANENT BLACK 
CHALK. 

B B very Black, for foreground; H B Middle Tint; N 
Neutral Tint, for distance, Price 68 per dozen. 

These Pencils are oe adapted for sketching Heads 
and L and are capable of producing a beautiful 
effect with little eet aving an adhesive quality, 
the dr: y be tra without fear of injury 

Manufactory, 28,'Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 
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SOCIETY 


FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


President, 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 


LIST OF SPECIAL PREMIUMS; Session 93rd, 1846-47. 


Unxper the New Rules and Regulations, which have been adopted by the Society during the past Session, for the renovation of the working 
constitution of the Society and the more efficient promotion of its objects, the following Premiums, approved hy the Special Committees of the different 


Sections of the Society, are now offered for public competition :— 


In the SECTION of FINE ARTS, 


DECORATIVE DESIGN, 


A PRIZE OF THIRTY GUINEAS, 
For the best Design and Working Drawings of a Labourer or Workman’s Cottage, 
to combine cheapness with convenience, comfort, wholesomeness, and neatness. To 
be accompanied by a specification of the works and internal arrangements, and an 
Estimate of the Cost in the district where the Designer lives. The Drawings to remain 
the property of the Designer, with the condition only of their immediate publication. 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
For the best original Model of a Silver Goblet, suitable to be awarded as a Prize, 
value One Hundred Guineas, in conformity with the bequest of the late Dr. George 
Swiney. The subject to be emblematical of Justice : 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best original Design for an Ornamental Case for a Chimney-piece Clock, 
capable of being executed in China or Metal. 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best original Drawing of an Rarthenware Mug, ornamented in relief. 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and 


PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 


For the best original Design for a Tea-Pot, to be manufactured in Metal. 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Design for a Bed-room Candlestick, to be manufactured in 
China, Earthenware, or Metal. 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Design for a cheap Fountain Ink-stand, to be executed in 
China or Earthenware. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Design for an Ornamental Lamp Pillar, capable of being cast 
in Metal, or made in Pottery or Glass. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best Design for an original Ornamental Pattern for Printing on a China or 
Earthenware Tea Service. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Pattern of a Paper-hanging for an ordinary Sitting-room, to be 
printed with not exceeding four Blocks. The Design to be full size. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 


For an ornamental Design of a Geometrical character, suitable for a Roller Window 


ind. 
SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
metrical Pattern for a cheap Kidderminster 


A PRIZE OF FIVE Soe re THE 


For an original Design for a small 
Carpet and Weanpal Brongel” 


In addition to the foregoing List, the Society offer their Gold and Silver Medals for 
original Works of Art in the following branches of the Fine Arts, viz. :— 


Historical Subjects— Portraits—Landseapes—Fruit, Flowers, and Still-life 
Enamels and Miniatures— Designs in Architecture and of Architectural Ornaments or 
Details, and Drawings of existing Bulldings, including Geometrical Plevations— 
Academical Figures and Studies from the Round—Drawings of Machinery and Works 
in Civil Engineering—Engravings or Etchings either on Steel or Copper—Wood 
Engraving—Medal-dies, Gems, and Cameos—Works in Lithography, Lithotint, and 
Zincography—Models in Wax or Clay--Carvings in Wood, Ivory, Marble, or other 
appropriate substances—Anatomical, Botanival, and other Scientific Modellings or 
Drawings—Improvements in the Daguerréotype, Talbotype, and other Photographic 
processes, 


The terms on which these are annually offered are separately printed, and may be 
had on application at the Society’s House. 


In the SECTION of AGRICULTURE. 


THE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the culture of Flax in the United Kingdom of a quality adapted for the manu- 
facture of Lace by Machinery equal to that at present used in Belgium. A sample 
of not less than one pound to be produced to the Society. 


For useful Communications on any subjects relating to Agriculture, the Society will 
give Gold or Silver Medals, Pecuniary Rewards, or Honorary Testimonials, according to 
circumstances ; and it is particularly requested that such Communications may be sent 
in as early in each Session as possible, in order to secure a full consideration of 
their merits. 


In the SECTION of CHEMISTRY. 


THE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the discovery of a better means of giving to English Glass the brilliant Colours of 
Turquoise, Crimson, and deep Green; also a fine Ruby-coloured Flint Glass without 
the use of gold; and a semi-opaque White; and the means of combining together, 
in articles of British manufacture, Glasses of different colours. 

THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For ascertaining the materials and proportions that will produce the most transparent 
Glass along with the most durabie surface, especially for Optical purposes. 

Claims for premiums in this section must be accompanied with full descriptions, cer- 
tificates and samples. 


In the SECTION of MECHANICS AND 
MECHANICAL ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 

For a simple and good method of applying Steam Power directly to propelling 
Vessels by the Screw. 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For an im method of Preventing the Emission of Noxious Vapours from the 
Gratings of Sewers, which shell permit a free passeee of the Sewerage, and provide 
against bursting the Drains, 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THY. SuCIETY’S MEDAL, 
pte tne ge ig Ventilation of Private Rooms o, Buildings designed for large 


A PRIZE OF GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For an Process of Refining Metals while in a molten state, 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS’ LIST OF SPECIAL PREMIUMS-—continued. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For an improved Weighing Machine, in which the evils arising from corrosion and 
friction, particularly in the construction of the axis of the balance, shall be remedied. 


Por useful Communications on any subjects relating to Mechanics, the Society will give 
Gold or Silver Medals, Pecuniary Rewards, or Honorary Testimonials, according to cir- 
cumstances; and it is particularly requested that such Communications may be sent in 
as early in each Session as possible, in order to secure a full consideration of their merits, 





‘yy ry’ fe Y T ‘ wy T , 
In the SECTION of MANUFACTURES, 
THE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the largest Slab of Irish Marble in one piece. 
THE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of & Gloss Vase or other vessel ornamented in enamelled 
colours, 
THE SOOIETY'’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the most perfect Specimen of the purest white Porcelain or China, and of the 
greatest strength (of Uritish manufacture). 
THE SOCIETY'S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the most perfect Specimen of the purest white Earthonware of the greatest 
strength (of British manufacture). 
THE SOCIETY'S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of dcep Blue Colour on Porcelain (of British Manufacture), 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of Crimson Colour on Porcelain (of British Manufacture). 
THE SOCIETY'S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of Turquoise Colour on Porcelain (of British Manufacture), 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of Green Colour on Porcelain (of British Manufacture), 
THE SOCIETY'S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best process of producing a permanent dead Gold surface on Porcelain, 
Norsg.—In reference to the five preceding Prizes, the method and quality of the 


Grazine will be especially considered, as giving permanence to the colour and 
gilding under the action of boiling water, friction, &c. 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S 
MEDAL, 

For a pound of Thread spun from Irish or British Flax as fine and even as the best 
Specimens of Foreign Thread used in lace-making,—the object being to enable the 
Lace-makers of this country to compete successfully with the Foreign Manufacturers. 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best application of Glass in the construction of Roofs, 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the invention and application of a Cheaper ‘Transparent Glass than any now in 
use, 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best Machine for Cutting Wood into given forms. 

A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the most clegant Design for a Stamped Table Cover in Woollen Materials. 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For a Specimen of Printing in Distemper by Blocks, so as to ‘‘ keep register’? more 


perfectly, and produce finer Specimens of Art in Paper Hangings than by the ordinary 
Methods. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 


Por the production of a full-sized Bath in common Earthen or Stoneware. 


THE SOCIETY’S LARGE SILVER MEDAL, 


For any new and successful application of Glass to economical purposes. 


THE SOCIETY’S LARGE SILVER MEDAL, 
For the best Gas-burner of recent invention. 

In addition to the above special Prizes, the Scciety will give Gold or Silver Medals, 
Pecuniary Rewards, or Honorary Testimonials for useful Communications relating to the 
Manufactures generally, according to circumstances ; and it is particularly requested that 
such Communications may be sent in a3 early in each Session as possible, in order to 
secure a full consideration of their merits. 


In the SECTION of COLONIES and TRADE. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the best application of Machinery, as a substitute for Manual Labour, in the 
various Processes of Cultivation and Manufacture of Sugar, Cotton, and Coflee, in 
our West India Colonies and the Mauritius. 

It is absolutely necessary that in all Claims for the following Premiums, the statements 
made by Candidates residing in the Colonies should be authenticated by the Certificates 
of the Governor or Secretary of the Colony, or by two Justices of the Peace, or other 
competent local authorities. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 


For the importation of any new Plants from Central America, our Colonies, or else- 
where, likely to be useful as substitutes for the Potato. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the importation of any new substances which can be successfully used as substi- 
tutes for Caoutchouc. 

THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the best Samples of Cottons produced along the Western Coast of Africa, Spe- 
cimens to be produced to the Society both in seed and picked. 

THE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL, 7 


Yor the discovery and importation of new and valaable Plants applicable to Medicinal 
purposes, or to the Art of Dyeing. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 


For the discovery and importation of any Material, the produce of our Colonies, as 
a substitute for Hemp or Flax, 


The object to be attained by these Prizes is generally sufficiently obvious :—the encouragement of ingenuity and talent by publicity and distinction, the direction of invention to 
the most useful purposes, and the wiler diffusion of taste and knowledge in Art and improved Manufactures, is the object generally of the exertions of the Society. 


The Prizes in the Fine Arts are intended to promote the diffusion of a love for the symmetrical and the beautiful, by supplying in cheap materials, of elegant forms, objects 
sulted to the familiar uses of every-day life. The Models and Drawings of Designs rewarded to become the property of the Society. As only such letters as bear the mottoes of the 


successful designs, Kc., 


received in competition will be opened, Candidates not receiving information are requested to apply for their various communications within fourteen days 


after the 20th June. Manufacturers desirous of executing any of the Designs rewarded by the Society will have every information and facility afforded to them, on application to 


the Secretary, 





NOTICE. 


to ge 





Candidates are requested to observe, that if the means by which any of the proposed objects are effected should be found to occasion an increase of expenditure or labour unsuited 
pral purposes, the Bociety will not consider themscives bound to give the offered reward. 


They expressly reserve the power, in all cases, of giving such part only of any pre- 


mium as the performance shall be adjudged to deserve, or of withholding the whole, The candidates, however, are assured that the Society will judge liberally of their claims. 
All Communications, Drawings, and Models designed for competition, for the above special Prizes, must be delivered to the Secretary of the Society of Arts at the Society’s 


Rooms, Joha Street, Adelphi, postage and carriage free, on or before the 6th of May, 1847, 





EXTRAORDINARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


The following Extraordinary Contributions have been generously offered to the Council for the promotion of the objects of the Society under the N 


furthering the increased usefulness of the Society, for extending the lists of P 
recenUy cireulated among the Members. 


TO THE SPECIAL PRIZE FUND. FE. Speer .. ** 








. ae ee £50 0 0 W. Everett 9e as ee £660 
A.B. Le £10 0 0 J. 8. Russell ee é< 30 00 P. L. N. Foster .. Pe ee 6¢co 
CD. P ae = = 60 0 0 G. T. Kemp oe ee ‘ 6 0 0 F. Faller ee oe es 660 
Er rN - - s a1 10 0 Sic I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. ° 50 0 0 ©, Holtzapffel_ .. ee att 660 

_—. £291 10 0 | B- Stephenson ., e i 0 6 J. Horton os o< ee €60 
A. A. Croll ee oe 10 0 H. Lawson ee ee oe 660 
GENERAL DONATIONS. - — £63210 0| G. Moore - 660 
Thomas Lewes .. .. « £25 © 0 > oe et ae re 
Seba Heaps eeeeere Gm 1010 0 INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS. Hy Roew ao HD os : 2 ° 
. i . Vaughan ee oe ee 
Moses Ricardo .. «+ ss 5 00 240 10 0 | Albano Sa ee £6 60 A. Wall bar ae i 660 
John Ames ee oe oe ©60 T. Winkworth .. oe oe 660 
LOAN FUND OF £1000 L.Ames ,, os ee e* 660 R. D. Chandrell a * 660 
G. Bailey .. ee os ee 660 
Webster Be é * £0 0 0 D. Campbell 45. 2. “ee 660 
W. F. Cooke ee ee - woe A. A, Croll ee ee es 60090 
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remiums, for assisting to obtain a Charter, and for the other objects named in the Address of the Council, 
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